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INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


YNDITIONS and methods have changed 
much in recent years in the lumbering 


industry of northern New England, but the | 


business is still of great importance, and still 
has its picturesque side. The pictures on the 
cover of The Companion this week give a 
glimpse of a few characteristic scenes in the 
great woods where the tragedy of the trees is 
enacted every winter—the trees that are cut, 
yarded, hauled to the river, and in the spring 
floated down to the mills, where they are 
transformed into pulp and paper, or into 
lumber. 

There is now much less waste in the woods 
and in the mills than there was a generation 
ago. It isa great pity that the realization of 
the dangers that accompany a depleted timber 
supply did not come much sooner. Intelligent 
cutting, with a view to maintaining a supply 
for coming years, is now more and more the 
rule, both in northern New England and in 
the northwestern part of the country, which 
has taken from New England its former 


primacy in the business. Yet such is the de- | 


mand for lumber that the annual timber harvest 
of the country is about fifty billion feet or 
more, the value of which is greater than that 
of the annual wheat-crop. A few winters ago 
there was an impressive sight on the bank of 
the Penobscot, near the great pulp-mills at 
Millinocket, Maine—a single pile of spruce 
logs that contained 21,000,000 feet. It was 
said to be the biggest pile of logs that the 
world had ever seen, but it was enough to 
feed the hungry jaws of that one mill fora 
period of only four months. 

A serial story, ‘‘On Misery Gore,’? by Mr. 
Holman F. Day, will begin in The Companion 
in a few weeks. It will carry the reader to the 


heart of the great wilderness of northern Maine, | 


where a young forestry student comes into 
conflict with men who represent the old-time 
methods of logging. The breath of the forest 
is in every chapter. Every boy and man who 
loves the open will find it a story that he will 
enjoy. : 


N the next state election in Vermont it will 

be easier than it has been to choose the | 
members of the legislature, no matter how 
many parties there are in the field. Hitherto 
a majority has been necessary for election. 
In some of the towns, because of the three- 
sided contest of 1912, there was no choice on 
the regular election day, and special elections 
had to be held on succeeding days, until one 
of the candidates or his supporters grew tired 
of the contest. In some towns voting took 
place every day for several weeks. Under the 
new law, a plurality will elect after three 
votings have failed to produce a majority. ‘It 
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in an earlier time, and bore great responsibili- | 
ties. Pierce was not one of the great Presi- 
dents, but he was a man of much ability, of | 
spotless character, and of such popularity when 


Make sure of getting the best Mustard | 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 








he ran for the Presidency that he received one 
of the largest majorities that any man ever got 
in the Electoral College. He entered on his 
| public career early in life. At twenty-five he 
was Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives, and at twenty-eight was in 
Congress. When he entered the Senate, in 
1857, he was the youngest member of that body. 
He was a brave and capable officer in the 
Mexican War. He was recognized as a leader 
of the bar, and could have had the position of 
Attorney-General in the Cabinet of Polk. His 
personal qualities endeared him to his associ- 
ates. Especially striking was his close friend- 
ship with Hawthorne. It began when they 
were boys together in Bowdoin College, and 
ended only with Hawthorne’s death. Pierce 
died in Concord in 1869, and was buried in 
that city. = 
HERE are many kinds of yachts, but prob- 
ably no craft afloat is quite like that which 
is building this winter for Henry A. Morse, 
a prominent Boston yachtsman. It is to bea 
reproduction of the fifteenth-century caravel— 
such a craft, in external appearance, as that 
in which Columbus set forth from Palos in 
1492 to sail across the unknown seas to a new 
world. ‘The builder will carry out the ancient 
type in every detail, from the figurehead of a 
woman at the prow to the high, pointed poop. 
|The foremast and mainmast will have the 
heavy square sails of the ancient caravel. The 
mizzenmast will have a lateen sail. The sails, 
however, will be purely auxiliary, for the | 
vessel will have a sixty-horse-power engine. 
The resemblance to the old caravel will,’ in- 
deed, be only external, for within will be all | 
the conveniences of the modern yacht. Many 
a sailor and many a shore-dweller along the 
New England coast will open his eyes next 
summer when he sees the strange vessel. 
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BURMAN EDUCATION. 
IR Charles Crosthwaite, in his ‘‘ Pacifica- 
tion of Burma, ’’ after commending certain 
aspects of Burman civilization, adds that 
‘*the females of the race tattoo their faces. 
| Tattooing is more lasting and more conducive 
to domestic peace than paint and powder. It 
is cheaper in the long run.’’ Western teaching. 
| May, he thinks, have less effect on Eastern 
faith than is generally believed. 
| ‘**T was visiting a lay school in Burma, I 
forget where,’’ writes Sir Charles, ‘‘but I was 
—* one of the pupils, a very intelligent 
| boy. I asked him about the shape of the earth, 
jand soon. He had it all pat, the conventional 
| proofs included. I said, ‘Now you know what 
the Péngyiis teach, which do you believe, what | 
you have learned here or in the monastery ?’ 

‘*He replied unhesitatingly, ‘What the 
~~ tell me, of course.’ 

‘**Why, then,’ I asked, ‘did you say the) 
| earth was round and went round the sun?’ 

** ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I must say that, or I should 
not pass the examinations; but I believe the 
other.’ 

‘*There may be more intelligent pupils, even 
|at a riper age, of the same mind as the boy. 
| The bedrock of vernacular education in Burma 
| is still monastery teaching, with its cobwebs 
| of fairy-tales about the form and nature of the 
| earth and the like. ’’ 


AMERICAN HONOR. | 
en a tour of America, Baron Ernst 











von Wolzogen says, in ‘‘A Garland of 

Flowers,’’ that he discovered a sense of 
personal responsibility for the public honor 
that won his admiration. 

‘*Everybody respects his neighbor’s property. 
When the newspaper boy wants to go away to 
get his luncheon, he leaves his package of 
papers on the pavement. Any one who wants | 
a paper while the boy is away helps himself 

;and leaves the money on the pile. No one) 
ever touches that money. Packages too big to 


is probably a step toward plurality elections. | go into a letter-box are left on top of it, and it 


They will be necessary if more than two parties | 


of any considerable strength continue to seek 
support at the polls. ; 
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HERE is a simple reason for the delay of 

New Hampshire to honor the memory of 
Franklin Pierce, the only son of the state to 
attain the Presidency. The statue that is 
now to stand in the yard of the State-House 
has long been a subject of controversy that 
many people outside of the state have found it 
hard to understand. The natural inclination | 
of the state to honor a famous son has been 
held in check by a hostility that has survived 
from the days when Pierce angered New Eng- 
land by his conciliatory attitude toward sla- 
very. In the Kansas-Nebraska controversy 
he made a political mistake, the effect of 
which long outlived him; and although, when 
the crisis came, in the form of war, he stood 
squarely on the side of the Union, and did all 
he could to preserve it, even that was not 
enough wholly to win back the confidence of 
his old neighbors. His loyalty to the Union 
and his policy of trying to save it by compromise 
with the interests of slavery were, indeed, the 
causes that had earlier brought him into dis- 
favor throughout the North. His policy is one 
that has no defenders in these days, but he lived | 


never occurs to any one. that they could be 
| stolen.. Automobiles with costly rugs and per- 
sonal belongings are left unguarded on the 
| street, and one seldom hears of either the auto- 
}mobile or its contents being disturbed. To 
take anything left to the honor of the public is 
a mean breach of trust that not the raggedest 
vagabond will commit. ’’ 

He declares the real blot on American civili- 
zation to be the meanness of the accepted 
standards of success and distinction. But the | 
American educational system will, he thinks, | 


jremedy the craze for wealth and establish a | 


higher estimate of culture and character. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


HE week before Christmas the teacher 
had asked her pupils to write out what 
they considered a good bill of fare for 
dinner on that day. The boy who made out 
the following menu evidently knew what he 
wanted : 


Furst Corse. | 
Mince pie. | 
Sekond corse. } 
Pumpkin pie and terkey. 
hird corse. 
Lemon pie, terkey, and cranberries. 
Fourth Corse. 


Custard pie, apple pie, mince pie, 
Chocolate cake, ice cream and plum pudding. 
Desert. 

Pie. | 








‘ 
Look for 

this picture 

when you go to buy mince 
meat—that is, if you want 
the real old-fashioned 
mince made from the 
recipe of one of the old- 
time New England house- 
keepers. 





f Front of Package. 
Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


It would take more time and patience than 
the average housekeeper possesses to-day to 
make such mince, but we can “make it as a 
business in large quantities and sell it for 


10c. a Package 
Enough to make one large or two small pies. 
Your grocer isa busy man, and perhaps hasn't 
yet come to know Grandmother's Mince Meat. 
If not, refer him to 
WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., NATICK, MASS. 

















PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 





»rizes at the big Boston Show than any other Barred 
ocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. | 
ders now for future de- | 


Guarantee safe delivery. Book or 


livery. Send no money until just before shipment is wanted. | 


Get our great ook, oney-Making Poultry.’’ Just 
the help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 


PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me. 
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Stormy Days Ahead 


Don’t risk getting a 
severe cold by neglecting to buy rubbers 
until stormy weather sets in and the stores 


Be forehanded. 


are congested. Buy now, while you have 
time to exercise care in selecting them. 

Be sure you ask for Hub-Mark rubbers. 
Be careful about the fit. You probably 
don’t know how much the durability of a 
rubber depends upon its fit. 

Few rubbers have a chance to honestly wear out 
Generally they are destroyed by being worn over 
shoes they don't fit or shoes run down at the heel. 





Standard 
First Quality 





Illustrations of various styles are appearing in 
the street cars. Hub-Mark Rubber Footwear is 
made for all purposes, for men, women, boys and 
girls. Hub-Mark rubbers cost 10 more than any 
other first-class rubbers. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark On Rubbers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established, 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 



























The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
dine Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “DD” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT - MOSS o0., 42 So. Market St., Boston. 


York ice: 37 Warren St. 
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Only the best wheat from Uncle Sam’s great wheat 
fields—and they are the finest in the world—is good 
enough for Daniel Webster Flour. The real secret 

of its unequaled bread-making and nourishing 
power lies in our scientific, unerring blending of 
several of the finest wheats. 
flour that this nation can offer, or that the world can 
produce. It is this blending that makes it “Better than the 
Best ”—a “strong” flour which means more bread, more 
nourishment, and a solid reputation for the dealer who sells 
Daniel Webster Flour. 


If Daniel Webster Flour ve 
OUR GUARANTEE, fev yo eras 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 
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SDANIEL WEBSTER / 







The result is the best 










EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. ¢ 


DAILY CAPACITY : Wheat Flour 5000 Bbls.; Rye and Corn Products 400 Bbls.; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 


See _ 
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favorite companion. The old 

gentleman wanted her with him 
every hour of the day, from their 
morning rides together to their nightly 
talks before the fire, or, as the eve- 
nings grew warmer, on the south 
veranda. Her tales of the twins, and 
even of the boys, seemed endlessly to 
amuse him; and she herself amused 
him most of all when she talked to 
him as if he were one of the children, 
to be ordered about and managed and 
looked after. In fact, when Sybil had 
been at Montebello a month, she was 
managing every one there just as she 
had managed the family at home. 

But it agreed with them; Miss 
Sophia seemed to grow younger every 
day, and Sybil was extremely popular 
with the servants. Aunt Sair’ Ann, 
the cook, said to her husband, Shem, 
‘Missy cert’n’y is makin’ ol’ marster 
stand roun’; an’ it’s my opinion, dat 
a certain amount 0’ bossin’ is de best 
kind o’ spring medicine for de men- 
folks. ”’ 

‘+ Ain’t only de cunnel, ’’ said Shem. 
‘*Missy come out on de po’ch whiles I 
was a-sweepin’ of it yesterday morn- 
in’, and she say, ‘Shem,’ she say, 
‘don’t forget to sweep under de mat.’ 
Land! I mos’ jump outen my skin, 
Sair’? Ann! It shore did sound jes’ 
like ol’ mis’ herself a-talkin’. Dat’s 
jest de way she used to do, come out 
to de door an’ say, ‘Shem, don’t forget 
to sweep under de mat.’ ”’ 

Sair’ Ann shook her turbaned head. 
‘*I’s a believer, I is, an’ I knows 
right well folks don’t come back in 
dis world. But ef I didn’t jest know 
dat, Shem, I sure would say ’twas ol’ 
mis’ herself a-talkin’ when missy 
talks. ’’ 

Shem set his broom in the corner, 
and put his mouth to his wife’s ear. 
‘‘Sair’ Ann,’’? he whispered, ‘‘who 
you reckon ol’ marse done took missy 
for de night she come, when he looked 
so seared-like? Huh?’’ 

But Aunt Sair’ Ann was not going 
to be led into dangerous speculation. 
‘**You go ’long to your work, you 
Shem, an’ stop a-trying to probe into 


G ‘vor soon became the colonel’s 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE STORER. 
THE DRESS WAS BECOMING TO THE LITTLE LADY'S SOFT GRAY CURLS 


AND FLUSHED CHEEKS. 
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right length, and the color of the 
dress was becoming to the little lady’s 
soft gray curls and flushed cheeks. 

‘*You are just too sweet for any- 
thing!’’ Sybil cried. ‘I’m going to 
alter it a little, and then you must 
wear it down to dinner !’’ 

**Oh,’’ Miss Sophia weakly pro- 
tested, ‘‘I am afraid brother will think 
I am trying to appear youthful. I 
shouldn’t like to seem ungenteel.’’ 

‘*T’m sure there’s nothing ungenteel 
about a dress I have worn myself, 
Cousin Sophia,’’ Sybil said; but Miss 
Sophia could never understand joking. 

**Oh, I didn’t mean to imply that! 
But—oh, I should like to wear a dress 
that didn’t show its fastening !’’ 

It ended in Sybil’s making over 
several of Miss Sophia’s dresses; and 
no little girl in her new spring hat 
was ever more delighted than Miss 
Sophia, when the colonel compli- 
mented her upon her appearance in 
the ‘‘sprigged muslin. ’’ 

‘*Well, Sophia,’’ he remarked, as 
she timidly entered the dining-room, 
**you don’t look ill. I hope you’re 
not developing whimsies. ’’ 

Miss Sophia was passing round the 
table to her place, and Sybil, who 
was following her, surreptitiously 
pinched the colonel’s arm, and vigor- 
ously nodded her head at him. 

‘*Hey?’’ he said; but Miss Sophia 
thought the exclamation was meant 


for her. 
‘*T feel very well now, brother, 
thank you,’’ she said; hurriedly; her 


eyes were downcast, and she was ina 
flutter of self-consciousness such as she 
had not felt since her last ball in 1861. 

Sybil was now making grimaces at 
the old gentleman, who in return was 
staring at her in amazement. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
Cousin Sophia look sweet ?’’ she asked, 
and again nodded her head signifi- 
cantly. 

Shem hurried into the pantry, and 
the colonel again said: 

‘*Hey?’’ He looked from Sybil to 
his sister. ‘‘Oh! Why, yes, Sophia, 
you are looking very well indeed !’’ 

Then he looked at Sybil for ap- 
proval, and when she beamed upon 





de mystreeous! You him he began to rub his 
leave dat to de white folks. ; arm where she had 
I got my biscuit to beat for : THE Ci LO . E pinched it, and then 
breakfast. ’’ ms : shook his fist at her. 

. Sybil had been in Mary- Sil : Sybil laughed silently, 
land only a few weeks 2 ih, Tevr Chapt CS CAG cr Fe ve : and silently clapped her 
when Miss Sophia became f hands. Evidently the 





ill with bronchitis, and 
for the first time in many 
years the little lady allowed herself to stay in bed, and to 
rest from her household cares. 

‘*Tt’s the first time I ever felt 1 could be sick, my dear. 
Of course I couldn’t let any of the servants have the 
keys,’’ she explained to Sybil, ‘‘and there wasn’t another 
lady about the place to give out the sugar.’’ 

But she did not hesitate to entrust that important duty 
to Sybil, who, during the poor little lady’s three days in 
bed, enjoyed herself mightily, playing housekeeper under 
Miss Sophia’s explicit directions and Aunt Sair’ Ann’s 
surveillance. 

The manner of housekeeping was very different from 
anything in her experience. Every morning Miss Sophia 
had appeared armed with an enormous bunch of keys, 
and had trotted off down-stairs with a very businesslike 
air; she had been followed by Shem, who carried a tray 
of cups and bowls. Into these dishes Miss Sophia was 
accustomed to dole out the day’s supply of tea and coffee, 
sugar and flour, even molasses and soap and starch. That 
was the way Miss Sophia had been taught to keep house, 
and that was the way she did it, although she knew that 
not a servant on the place would have taken anything 
without permission. Every lady on the big plantations 
had kept house that way before the war, and Miss Sophia 
knew nothing of change. Until another lady came to 
perform the office in her place, neither illness, nor sorrow, 
nor anything else should interrupt her daily visits to the 
Storeroom and pantry; that was her duty, her trust, 
faithfully to be fulfilled. 

Sybil wondered what her mother, with her many occu- 
eps: would think of Miss Sophia’s methods. Nothing 

had changed very much at Montebello, she fancied, since 
the war. Miss Sophia had discarded hoop-skirts, but the 
waists of her dresses still buttoned down the front; and 
that fact led to Sybil’s turning dressmaker, much to her 
own amusement. 

One day after Miss Sophia had begun to recover, Sybil 
was sitting with her, putting a fresh ruching in the collar of 





-her ‘‘grandma’’ 





3y~ Edith Barnard Delano 


one of her dresses. Miss Sophia, who had been watching 
the busy fingers, said: 

‘“‘T am so glad to see the way your dresses are made, 
my dear. I never quite believed that ladies were wearing 
the kind of things I have occasionally seen in pictures. 
There didn’t seem to be any way to get into them. When 
there were buttons at all, they just seemed to be dotted on 
where they were not needed. ’’ 

‘*But the dresses fasten under a plait or something, with 
hooks and eyes,’’ said Sybil. 

‘*Yes, I know that now, because I—I hope you won’t 
mind, my dear—I peeped at some of the beautiful things 
that were hanging up in your closet.’’ 

Sybil, who was aware of the scant simplicity of her 
wardrobe, was too deeply touched to reply, and Miss 
Sophia added, wistfully, ‘‘Oh, my dear, that little muslin 
with the lilac sprigs is so exquisite !’’ 

Sybil remembered the dress; it had come from her 


{ 
| 





mother’s wealthy school friend, who often sent boxes of | 
things to the doctor’s house to be made over for his wife | 


and the girls. Every one in the family, even unobservant 


Dick, had laughed at Sybil the one time that she had | 


dared to appear in the lavender lawn, and they had called 
; her mother, when she put it into Sybil’s 
trunk, had said, laughing: 

“Tt isn’t a suitable dress for you to wear, darling, at 
your age; but we don’t know what facilities for laundering 
you may find, and it may be useful. ’’ 


And this was the ‘‘sprigged muslin’’ Miss Sophia so | 


greatly admired! A sudden inspiration came to Sybil. 


‘*Cousin Sophia, ’’ she said, ‘‘I wonder how you’d look | 


in that dress. Let’s try it on you.’’ 
She disappeared into the depths of the closet, and in 
another moment was helping Miss Sophia out of the white 


‘*josie’”’ that was considered the proper garment for a lady | 


who was not feeling well, and into the lavender dress. 
The shoulders drooped on Miss Sophia’s tiny frame, 


and the skirt was much too long; but the sleeves were the | 





old gentleman liked her 
approval. 

‘*You look very well indeed, Sophia!’’ he continued, 
without any prompting from Sybil. ‘‘Very well indeed!’’ 

‘*Isn’t her new gown becoming?’’ Sybil asked. 

‘*Hey?”’ said the colonel. ‘‘Oh! Oh, yes, Sophia, your 
new gown becomes you very well indeed! Never saw you 
looking better !’’ 

Miss Sophia looked up for an instant; her cheeks were 
rosy and her eyes misty with joy at such praise. ‘'‘Do— 
do you think it—is genteel, brother?’’ she asked. 

‘*Most genteel, Sophia,’’ the old gentleman assured her, 
and then he returned Sybil’s smile of contentment. 

Indeed, every one was in a very good humor, and al- 
though the colonel’s temper was more likely to explode at 
the table than anywhere else, dinner promised for once to 
be a pleasant meal. But it was destined to be remembered 
not alone for Miss Sophia’s new gown. Before they had 
reached dessert, Sybil, who faced the window, exclaimed: 

‘*There’s some one on horseback coming up the drive!’’ 
It was the first time she had seen a stranger enter the gate 
of Montebello. ‘‘Oh, I do hope it is Molly!’’ 

The colonel frowned forbiddingly, but Sybil pretended 
not to notice that. 

‘*No—it’s a man—a servant, I think!’’ She had half 
risen in order to see better than she could when seated. 

‘*Keep your seat, miss!’’ the colonel thundered. 

Sybil raised her eyebrows at him, as she sat down, and 
the colonel looked a little ashamed. He was actually be- 
coming afraid of Sybil’s eyebrows! If they were drawn 
upward, it meant that she was surprised at his display of 
temper ; if they were lowered, it meant that she was hurt; 
and above all things, the colonel was beginning to want to 
please her. More. than once, when he had been on the 
point of roaring, he had caught a glimpse of those eye- 
brows raised in surprise or disdain, and had restrained 
himself, to the amazement of Miss Sophia and the intense 
delight of the servants, who had either to hasten from the 
room or be guilty of smiling ‘‘befo’ quality.’’ 

Now, while the colonel was fidgeting, a little ashamed 
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of his display of temper, and a good deal afraid 
of what Sybil might think or say, Shem came 
into the room, bearing a letter ona tray. His 


eyes were large, the whites showed like half- | 


moons; his bearing was a ludicrous mixture 
of dignity laboring under excitement. 

He held the tray toward the colonel, who 
looked down at the letter upon it. 

‘*Take that away!’’ he thundered, when he 
had seen the handwriting. ‘‘Do you hear me? 
Take that away !’’ 

Miss Sophia, wringing her hands, murmured, 
‘*O brother! O brother! O dear! O dear!’’ 

Only Sybil remained calm; the very fact 
that she always did remain calm gave her the 
mastery of every situation with the irascible 
old gentleman. 

‘‘Now, uncle,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘if you 
don’t read that note you’ll die of curiosity.’’ 
With a smile she added, ‘‘ And so shall I.’’ 


‘*Tt’s no affair of yours, miss!’’ the colonel | 
shouted, in a last effort to have his own way. | 


"9? 


‘‘Shem, take that thing away! 
Sybil reached out, took up the note, opened 
the envelope, and laid the letter in front of the 
colonel. ‘*‘Now you know, uncle dear, excite- 
ment is very bad for you. And you’ll make 
yourself hoarse if you go on like that. Come 
now, read your letter, like a good little boy.’”’ 
The colonel gasped. ‘‘What’s that, what’s 
that? Do you dare to call me a child, miss ?”’ 

‘‘Only sometimes, uncle dear.’’ 

The colonel glared at her; then the corners 
of his mouth began to twitch. ‘‘Here! Read 
it yourself, you saucy piece!’’ he grumbled. 

Sybil took the letter and read it aloud: 

“Mr. Rutherford presents his compliments to 
Colonel Crockett, and hopes it may be convenient 
for Miss Crockett, Miss Crawford and Colonel 
Crockett to receive Miss Molly Rutherford and | 
himself this afternoon.” 


‘‘Oh, how lovely!’’ Sybil cried, waving the 
note. ‘‘Now we shall see Molly at last!’’ 

The colonel’s lips were pressed together in 
a straight line, and Miss Sophia, either with 
wonder or fright, was motionless. 

‘*They shall not enter my gates!’’ said the 
colonel. 

Sybil gasped. 
mean?’ she asked. 

‘They shall not enter my gates !’’ the colonel 
repeated. ‘‘I mean precisely what I say.’’ 
Then to Shem, ‘‘There is no answer to that 
letter. Send the man home.’’ 


For a moment Sybil stared at him, too sur- | 


prised to speak. Then a wave of color flooded 
her face, and she rose. ‘‘I must ask to be 
excused for a moment,’’ she said, formally, 


to Miss Sophia, who was now trembling and | 


wringing her hands again. Then she walked 
out of the room with her head held high. 
In a few moments, however, she was back, 


bringing the colonel’s own inkstand, his pen | 


and a sheet of note-paper. She put them on 
the table in front of him. 

The colonel looked up at her with a savage 
frown. ‘‘Now what do you mean by that, 
miss?’’ he demanded. Sybil was inwardly 
quaking, but she spoke just as she would have 
spoken to Hallam or Bobs or Bunny. 

‘* There are your writing things, uncle dear. ’’ 

Miss Sophia began to ery, and the colonel 
was speechless. Sybil slid into her place at 
the table, and in a moment looked up with an 
expression of well-feigned surprise. 

‘*Didn’t I bring everything?’’ she asked. 


The colonel waved his hand toward the | 


writing things. ‘‘What did you bring those 
things in here for?’’ he shouted. 

‘*Why, so that you could answer Mr. Ruth- 
erford, of course,’’ she said. 
at the colonel. ‘‘Oh, I’ve been in Maryland 


long enough to know something of Southern | 
I knew you were only | 
making believe when you said the note did 


politeness, uncle dear. 


not need an answer. You couldn’t let a lady 
think you didn’t want to see her—now could 


you? And she’s my friend, too, you know. | 


I knew you didn’t want to leave Aunt Sair’ 


Ann’s fried chicken to go to the library. So| 


I brought the library to you.’’ 

Shem, a picture of distress, had been stand- 
ing behind his master’s chair; he still held 
the tray. Now, with his hand over his mouth, 
he precipitately left the room. 


But the colonel was not to be managed so | 


easily. He glared at Sybil, and pounded his 
fist upon the table. 

‘*Young lady,’’ he said, sternly, ‘‘you go 
too far; I will not be treated like a child, d’ye 
hear? I say those people shall not enter my 
gates, and they shall not, d’ye hear ?’’ 

Something seemed to rise in Sybil’s throat, 
and a wave of loneliness and homesickness 
swept over her. She flushed deeply. 

‘*Very well, uncle; I hear you, but I have 
something to say, too. I have been your guest 
for five weeks, and I am deeply grateful for 
my delightful visit, but I am going home 
to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*What?’’ exclaimed the colonel; Miss Sophia 
reached across the table toward Sybil, as if to 
lay a detaining hand upon her. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said Sybil, ‘‘I am not going 
to remain where my friends are not welcome! 
Mr. Rutherford and Molly told me that I 


might call upon them for anything, if I needed | 


them. I shall call upon them for—for shelter’’ 
—she had grown very dramatic—‘‘until I can 
telegraph for father to take me home. I am 


‘*What on earth do you, 


Then she smiled | 


|not going to stay where I am roared at and | seemed to crowd everything else from his 
pounded at, and never spoken to by my name! | thoughts. 
| You are a cross, dictatorial, disagreeable old | could not bear to lose you, too!’’ 


man; and when I’ve been just longing to see 


Molly ever since I came, and now she wants to | 


come, you say she shall not enter your gates! 
Very well! And J say I will not remain inside 
of them! I—I thought I was beginning to 
l-love you, and I thought—you—liked me—a 
little bit, too! I hoped to make you happy by 
coming to visit you, and —’’ 
She suddenly burst into tears, and fled from 
| the room. The colonel sank back in his chair, 
as if too weak to do anything else, and stared 
into space. Miss Sophia was crying, in the 
utmost distress : 
‘*O brother, what have you done? O 
brother, what have you done?’’ 
The colonel roused himself, and thundered 





| 


back at her, ‘‘Sophia, will you behave like a! 


sensible woman? Stop that noise, stop it, I 
say! Bless my soul and body! With. these 
women in the house, a man can’t call his soul 
his own!’’ 

Then, with an accompaniment of growls, he 
drew toward him the sheet of paper that Sybil 
had brought, wrote a few lines upon it, put it, 
into an envelope, and called out: 

‘‘Shem! You Shem! ‘Take this out to Mr. 
Rutherford’s boy, and go tell Miss—Miss Sybil 
to come down to her dinner !’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Shem, rolling his eyes and 
looking as if the heavens were about to fall. 
In a moment the old negro sidled back into 
the room. 

‘*Please, sir, cunnel, missy she say she don’ 

want any mo’ dinner. She say—she say’’— 
Shem looked as if he were ready to run or 
| dodge—‘‘she say she too busy packin’ up her 
| things to come down. ’’ 
Miss Sophia put her hands over her‘face; 
the colonel violently pushed back his chair, 
stalked out of the dining-room to his library, 
and slammed the door behind him. 

As soon as she was in her own room, Sybil 
was ashamed of her display of temper; never 
before in her life had she acted so badly. 

‘‘Why, I. must have caught it from the 
colonel, ’’ she thought, as she was bathing her 
hot face. ‘*But I’ll stand by what I said; I 
will not stay here! I will not!’’ 
| Then Shem arrived with his message, and 

when she had sent him off with her reply, 

| she sat down in a little chair in front of the 
bed. ‘Not let Molly come to see me! I never 
heard of such a thing! He just wants to keep 
me shut up here for the rest of my life, I sup- 
pose, the way he has kept poor little darling 
Cousin Sophia! Well, I’ll show —’’ 

A timid knock sounded upon her door; it 

was not timid enough, however, to be Miss 

| Sophia’s. She listened for an instant without 
moving, and the knock was repeated, but now 
sharply, insistently. 


panied by the words: 
‘*Er—it’s half past two.’’ 


Still she did not move. Pas. and Trixie Blaire were among the 
A third time the knock came, at last accom- | little company that was to spend the night 


| boat Wanderer, which lay at anchor off 
Slowly a smile spread over Sybil’s face, and | the club. 


she whispered to herself, ‘‘Oh, the poor old | 


dear! He’s come to make up!’’ Aloud she 
| only said, coolly, ‘‘Thank you very much !’’ 
‘*Er— you’ll be dressed by four o’clock, 
won’t you?’’?’ She wondered what he had in 
mind; then the voice went on: ‘* Because Miss 
| Rutherford and her grandfather will probably 
be here by that time. ’’ 
‘‘Am I to meet them outside the gate?’’ 
She tried to make her voice sound very stern. 
| For a moment there was no reply; then the 
old gentleman said, pleadingly, ‘‘Sybilla!’’ 


| to eyes filled with visions of spark-fountains; 


It was only the second time he had called | 


| her by her name, and Sybil’s expression of | 


mischief softened ; she opened the door. 
‘*Unele!’’ she said, and held out her hand. 


before her. ‘‘Sybilla,’? he said, ‘‘don’t go 
| away 1"? 
‘*‘Uncle! I —’? She was so touched that 


| she did not quite dare to trust herself to speak ; 
| and the colonel misunderstood her reticence. 
| **Don’t go away, Sybilla! We have grown 


But the colonel came into her room, and stood | 


to love you very dearly; and we need you | 
| perfect landing. Altogether she was fit to run 


here, Sybilla! Don’t go away!’’ 
‘*Uncle!’’ 

| ‘*I—I’m not what I ought to be. 

cross and disagreeable old man, as you said; 


I am a} 


but won’t you forgive me? I will do anything | 


you say, if you will stay here. 
very hard to do without you now, my child.’’ 


speak, but he was so intent on his pleading 
that he would not wait to hear. 


I—it would be | 


‘*T’ve lost so much, little girl! I 


Impulsively she threw her arms round his 
neck, although she had to reach up rather far 
to do so, and burst into tears; not until he 
had to comfort her did the colonel seem to be | 
reassured. 

‘* There, there!’’ he said at last, as he| 
patted her head. ‘‘There, there! That will 
do, that will do!’? He was rapidly becoming 
himself again, and returning to his crusty 
manner. ‘‘Don’t be womanish, miss! This 
is all Sophia’s fault! She’s forever driveling, 
and now you’ve caught it!’’ 

Sybil drew off, laughing through her tears. 
‘‘Oh, aren’t you ashamed of yourself to talk 
like that? And so soon after we’ve made 
up!’’ she cried. 

The colonel tried to glare and look ferocious ; | 
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his eyebrows worked at a great rate. ‘‘Hey? 
What’s that? What d’ye mean, miss?’’ 

And when Sybil, still laughing, shook her 
head at him, and he found that he could no 
longer keep up the pretense, and the corners 
of his mouth were beginning to twitch, he 
turned and stalked out of the room, and Sybil 
heard him stamping down the stairs, and 
calling: 

‘‘Shem! You Shem! So—phi—a! Jinny! 
Shem! Here! What’s the matter with every- 
body in this house to-day? Wind’s from the 
east, got into everybody, can’t find a soul to 
do what —’’ until he went out the front door, 
and she could hear his voice no longer. 

Then Sybil sat down on the bed and 
laughed. ‘‘Oh, the great, big, dear, cross, 
kind, disagreeable, spoiled old thing!’’ she 
said, and she wiped away her tears. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





IF THE ...LAUNCH CONTINUED A 


eg Miae Minting. 


T= had been fireworks at the 
| 


yacht-club, to which Anne Carfax 
had invited friends from town. Mary 


with Anne and her mother on the house- 


- The last of the flaring, brilliant pieces 
that had been set off on the long wharf before | 
the club, to start a million dancing reflections 
in the waters of the bay and many enthusiastic | 
exclamations from appreciative lips on the} 
club veranda, had died down; and as the little 
motor-boat belonging to the Wanderer chug- | 
chugged merrily away from the dock, she nosed | 
into darkness that seemed very dense indeed | 


parachutes of fire, flame-plumes and whirling 
wheels of radiance. 

Anne could run the engine of the motor-boat, 
and was proud of her ability. Moreover, she 
could handle the tiller; she could pick out the 
high white light of the Wanderer from the | 
hundred other lights on the dim face of Man- | 
harret Inlet; she knew how to judge by the | 
wind on which side of the buoy the house-boat | 
was swinging, and how much room she would 
havé, as a consequence, for her turn: up to| 
the Wanderer’s gangway. She knew when 
to shut off her engine and how wide to make 
the curve of her approach in order to make a 


|@ motor-boat, in Walter’s opinion and in her 


own. 

To-night she was really eager to show her 
skill. Trixie Blaire had run the borrowed 
automobile that had taken them up to the 


| station to meet Mary, who had arrived on the 
She put her hand on his arm, and tried to | 


‘**T never had a little girl, but I had a boy; 
and I lost my boy through anger, through my | 


own anger. He went away. And now you 
say you are going away, too. Don’t leave us 
two old people here alone again, Sybilla!’’ 


His voice trembled pitifully, and the proud | 


old figure looked bent and feeble; the tears 
came into Sybil’s eyes. 

‘“*Why, uncle dear! Uncle! I didn’t really 
mean it, and I was cross and disagreeable, 
too, and you are a dear old darling uncle, and 


‘darling, too, and there isn’t anything to for- 
give except what you must forgive me!’’ 
The old gentleman put his hand on her 


afternoon train. It was the Spragues’ car, 
and Jack Sprague had laughingly challenged 
one of the girls to run it. Trixie had done it, 
and done it well. ‘ 

Following that feat, Mary Sanger had dis- 
tinguished herself by swimming to Kinniebank 
Light and back with Graham Harding. And | 
Anne, who could do neither of these things, 
and who was human enough to wish to shine 
equally with her clever friends, wanted to dis- 
play her special gift also. 

That was why she insisted on cranking the 
engine, when they left Walter at the dock, 


| despite his offer of assistance. That was | 
so is Cousin Sophia—I mean, she’s dear and | 


why she thrilled with pleasure when Trixie 


|and Mary together looked on with the sort of 
semi-apprehensive attention that denotes intel- 


head, and bent it back until her face was | 


| upturned to his. 
‘he repeated. 


‘*Don’t go away, Sybilla!’’ 


} 


ligent appreciation on the part of spectators, 
while she took the throbbing, bobbing little 


| boat out through the crowded flotilla of 
The fear of her leaving him | launches and passed one after another of the 


SINGLE SECOND ON HER COURSE, 
COLLISION WAS INEVITABLE. 


THE, BETTER PART OF, Naan cf 







cautious ones. The light of the boat-lantern 


|on her friends’ faces showed Anne that they 


were surprised and interested because she 
could do a thing so different from their own 
accomplishments. And that was what put 
the spirit of daring into her usually well- 
balanced mind. 

The mooring-grounds of the club were well 


| filled with yachts, power-boats, house-boats 


and small craft. It was no insignificant trick 
of steering to choose and thread, at night and 
at speed, the shortest route to the Wanderer. 
The house-boat lay perhaps a quarter of a mile 
out in the wide bay, on the farther side of the 
channel for the larger boats, where the water 
was never less than seven feet deep at low tide. 

Most of the bigger vessels had regular and 
recognized positions on the anchorage, and 


| changed only when the changing wind swung 


them round within the length of their mooring- 
cables. But the smaller boats were frequently 
moved about at the will of the owners, and it 
takes a practised eye to judge by mast- and 
side-lights alone the positions of craft and the 
distances on dark waters. 

Anne knew that to her friends, who were not 


| familiar with this particular harbor, the little 


feat of piloting the motor-boat through the 
dim maze would appear as remarkable as their 
performances had seemed to her. They were 
already surprised that Walter should trust her 
alone on the little journey; but of course he 
had to go back to make arrangements for the 
boys who were to sleep ashore. 

As Anne’s eyes became quickly accustomed 
to the darkness, her task suddenly struck her 
as much too easy—not in the least spectacular. 

‘\T wish there were some one to race with, ”’ 


|she thought, as the motor settled into the 


steady, noisy hum that forbade comfortable 
conversation. ‘‘Or I wish some big boat were 
coming up the bay, so that I could run out 
and take its waves close by.’’ 

She laughed as she looked up and saw what 
she immediately knew to be the lights of the 
water-boat Corsican, which kept the fleets 
of several clubs along the coast supplied with 


| drinking-water, and which was on its nightly 


way up through Manharret Inlet to Brisco 
Springs, the source of its supply. The steamer 
was a heavy old tub, the speed of which was 














perhaps equal to the little motor-boat’s best. 


were aboard the Corsican. 


There were ex- | thing in my life, Anne!’’ he said. 
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** As soon 


The instant Anne saw the larger vessel, its | | clamations and explanations, rejoicings and a|as you all get into dry togs I’m going to 
position and course suggested to her that here | few tears. But when Harry Jarvis, who had | proclaim your fame all over the place. That | 


was her opportunity to test the capabilities of | been driving the big power-boat, found them | turn of yours up channel was just plain mas- | Harry !’’ she interrupted, distressed. 
on the wharf where the water-boat deposited | terly. 


her little craft and herself. 


You spilled, but you saved all your | 


~ Kz 
FLKEOSS 


| and skill and—judgment! I guess judgment’s 
the better part of skill, at that!’’ 


But Anne could not endure it. ‘‘ No, 
**Don’t! 
| Please don’t! It was all my fault! If I’d 


Ordinary prudence naturally warned her that | them and made abject apologies, he had only | lives by it. If either we or the Corsican had | had good sense I wouldn’t have been there. 
to undertake a race of any sort on dark water | praise for Anne Carfax—then or thereafter! | | hit you, it would have been all off with you. I guess the better part of skill is judgment, 


was incautious. But Anne was sure of herself 


and of her knowledge of the harbor, of her | 


control of her boat and her ability to judge | 
distances. She was not in a cautious mood. 
She wanted to surprise and excite her two 
friends. Ina mood of mischief she turned to 
them, pointed out the incoming steamer, and | 
laughingly declared her sudden intention. 

‘*Watch me beat the water-boat to the| 
Wanderer !’’ she cried. 

The next moment she had thrown in the | 
high-speed clutch of her little engine, altered 
her course a bit, and bent her eyes watchfully | 
for obstacles in her way. Even as she did so, 
she recognized that if the motor-boat could 


be at too close quarters for comfort; and she | 


Praise! 


Gaue 
its narrowest part, the Isthmus 


crow flies. 


But not one in a hundred would have thought | 


‘*T never saw a quicker or a better-judged | of what you did. Talk about plain good sense | place. 


THE PANAMA CANAL .« 
/. Seorge @. Soethals 


Chicf Cngineer of the Fenama Canal 


of | 
F ween is only forty miles wide, as the 
It runs east and west, and 
cross the bows of the Corsican at all, it would | the canal crosses it diagonally from Colon on the 
north to Panama on the south, in a general | 
made up her mind that should she find the direction from northwest to southeast. The 


protect it from the flood waters of the streams, 
built additional channels on either side of the 
canal to care for the flood waters. When, 
owing to lack of funds, this type of construction 
was changed, it was proposed to build a dam 
| ACTOSS the valley of the river at Bohio, and 


thing too dangerous to attempt, she would go| Pacific terminus of the canal is twenty-two | thus, create a lake that would give control, to 


as close as she dared, for the effect on her 


miles east of the northern entrance. In 


a limited extent; the surplus flood waters were 


passengers, then turn into the channel, parallel | length, it is fifty miles from deep water in the|to be carried through a diversion channel 


the steamer’s course, and take her waves. 
The program was simple. Apparently 


it | 


| Caribbean to deep water in the Pacific. 


The distinctive geographic feature of the | 


specially constructed for the purpose. 
The New Panama Canal Company adopted 


would be easy to carry out. The thudding | I portion of the isthmus traversed by the canal | the lock type of canal, with a dam at Bohio. 


little engine roared like a live thing doing its | 


best to help. Its very noise intensified Anne’s 
adventurous mood. The cries of her friends, 
the words of which’she could not distinguish, 
had stimulated rather than deterred her. The 
consciousness of risk, vague as it was, only 
enlivened the adventure. 
fun, she told herself—and she believed she 
might surprise herself by winning the race. 


A line of anchored house-boats bordered the | 


near side of the channel. She chose the dim 


gap between two where she would pass. The | 


upcoming steamer held most of her attention. 
The chattering exhaust of her violently labor- 
ing engine drowned every other sound. When 
she reached the opening between the house- 
boats through which she meant to make the 
channel, her boat had reached its highest 


speed, and the tiny tiller-wheel was trembling | 
with the vibrations of the screw. Anne laughed | 


aloud as the launch shot out into the channel 
and aimed straight across the bows of the 


lumbering water-boat, with plenty of room to| 


cross. 

And then, suddenly, a 
din of the engine. The wild shriek of a siren, 
car-splitting, close at hand, made the youthful 
pilot turn her head in fright. And she saw, 
looming from the shimmering surface of the 
channel, a down-bound craft almost upon her. 
The long lines and rushing, 
sprow instantly marked. it as one of the big 
power-boats belonging to the club. 


It was quite capable of cutting Anne’s small | 


craft in two at one blow. If the Wanderer’s 
little launch continued a single second on her 
course, collision was inevitable. The big boat 
could not sheer off enough to prevent the crash. 
If Anne turned down channel, she would be 
directly in the path of the upcoming water- 
boat, which was steaming well in to the right 
of the channel, and which could not fail to 
ride her down. There was no room to turn in 
a sweeping curve back among the house-boats ; 
and to stop was utterly impossible. 

Anne did the one and only possible thing. 
She jammed her tiller hard to starboard and 
turned up the channel straight at the prow of 
the big power-boat! There was a chance that 
it might cross her bows! 

There was an instant of breathless pause, 
as it seemed to the girls; then the black hull 
of the power-boat ap- 
peared to swing sud- 
denly, viciously toward 
Anne, and the next 
moment its turning stern 
caught the port gunwale 
of the launch with a 
scrape and a savage push 
that sent the little boat 
reeling. She shipped a 
wave of water over her 
opposite side, and in- 
‘tantly began to sink. 

Anne screamed, and 
heard other cries. The 
cold water surged in 
round her; the salt 
spray whipped into her 
open mouth. And then 
she felt the boat slipping 
irom under her. After 
‘hat there was a long, long time under water, 

hen she half-believed the roar in her ears 

ud the lights before her eyes were the sounds 
‘nd sights she had left on the surface. Only 








1e knew that some one must be drowning— | 


id that it was her fault! 
She came to the surface, to see the big black 


de of the water-boat high above her, only a’ 


oven feet away. She heard shouts and the 
‘nging of engine-bells. There was a huge 
lash close at hand, and then some strong- 
died man was there beside her, swimming 
‘asily and holding her up so that she could 
“ep afloat in the tangle of skirts that so ter- 
! bly impeded her. 


It was harmless | 


foam-spitting | 


is the Chagres River, with a drainage basin 
|of about 1,300 square miles. 


It rises in the | by the first company. 


This meant a solution similar to that adopted 
By adopting this con- | 


'San Blas country, and flows parallel to the | struction, the New Company was able to utilize 


coast-lines for the greater part of its length, | 
until the Obispo River 
| joins it. Then it turns 


to the best advantage all the excavation that 
had already been done. 
Acting under authority 





almost at right angles to 
the westward, pursues 
| this general course for 
nine miles, and then 
follows a tortuous route 
in a general northwest- 
erly direction to the 
Caribbean, which it 





of law, the President of 
the United States se- 
cured from the republic 
of Panama the neces- 
sary concession for the 
work and for jurisdic- 
tion over a strip of land 
for the construction of 








enters about seven miles 
west of the canal en- 
trance. It has twenty- 


six tributaries between the mouth of the Obispo | 


and the Caribbean. Of these, the Gatun and 
Trinidad rivers, which enter from the east 
and west respectively in the vicinity of Gatun, 
are the most important. 

The country is low and flat for a mile and a | 
quarter from Limon Bay to the Mindi hills, 


| feet above sea-level. The valley of the Chagres | 

lies on the south side of these hills. Except 
where the Quebrancha range encroaches on it at 
Gatun, it is low and broad, extending for miles 
| up the Gatun and Trinidad rivers. Toward 
| Bohio, about eight miles above Gatun, the 
hills converge, but at this point the river is 
| still virtually at sea-level. Above Bohio the 
ascent is rapid, the valley contracts, and the 
adjacent hills are steep. At Gamboa, about 
thirty-one miles from Colon, the Obispo River, 
which rises in the continental divide, joins 
the Chagres from the south. 


THE ROUTE ACROSS THE ISTHMUS. 
f é Mindi hills, follows the valleys of the 
Chagres and Obispo rivers, and after 
crossing the continental divide, passes through 
the valley of the Rio Grande to the Pacific 
Ocean. That valley ‘broadens out as it ap- 
proaches the Pacific ; the banks are low and flat. 
The rainfall on the isthmus averages 120 

| inches during the nine months of the year that 


‘constitute the rainy season. This, together 
with the extensive drainage 





PANAMA, SHOWING DIRECTION OF 
CANAL ZONE. 


HE line of the canal, after crossing the | 


area and the, 


the canal; he also 
acquired the rights and 
properties of the New 
Panama Canal Company. The transfer took | 
place on May 4, 1904. By the same act, Congress 
| adopted the recommendation submitted by a 
board of engineers in its report of 1901. The 
plan, in this instance, provided for a dam at 
Bohio—the solution for the control’ of the 
| Chagres and its tributaries that had been out- 





a sound penetrated the | which rise to an elevation of from fifty to sixty | | lined by the French company. 


| DE LEPINAY’S PLAN. 


| HORTLY after the United States took 
over the work, the question of the type of 
canal was again agitated, and because of 
the importance of the question, the President 
convened an International Board of Engineers 
to consider the subject. He accepted and rec- 
ommended the adoption of the plan proposed 
by the minority of the board, and as a result, 
the type of canal now building was authorized 
| by Congress in June, 1906. The developments 
| during construction leave no doubt as to the 
wisdom of the choice. 
The plan adopted differed from the one 
proposed by the board in its report of 1901, | 
by placing the dam across the Chagres valley 
at Gatun, instead of at Bohio. In other 
words, it conforms to the plan submitted to 
the International Congress of 1579, in Paris, 
by Godin de Lépinay, who asserted that it 
would cost less, require shorter time for com- | 
' pletion, call for less sacrifice of life because it | 
would concentrate the work at three different | 
points, instead of spreading it over virtually the 
entire isthmus. As the result of the Spanish 








RELIEF-MAP, SHOWING THE CHIEF POINTS ON THE CANAL. 


| variation in the tides on the 


|a distance of nine miles, 


{n two minutes after that, all three girls, 


| precipitous character of the hills, makes the! War, and the investigations made relative to 


Chagres River and its tributaries torrential the transmission of yellow fever, the health 
streams. How to control them was the chief | conditions in 1906 were of less importance than 
problem that had to be solved. | they had been in 1879, but the considerations 
Various methods had been proposed. The | advanced by de Lépinay found favor with the 
first French company, which contemplated the | minority of the board, who advocated the lock 
construction of a sea-level canal, considered | type of canal. Moreover, this type of canal 
the method of diverting the river entirely | meant straighter courses, and therefore greater 
away from the canal line, and also the method | ease and safety in navigation. 
of constructing a dam sufficiently high to keep| The plan contemplates a sea-level channel 
| in check all the flood waters, which might then | 500 feet wide at the bottom, and forty-one feet 
be gradually discharged through the completed deep at mean tide, from deep water in the 
| canal by means of sluice-gates at the bottom | Caribbean to Gatun, a distance of eight miles. 
of the dam. While these projects were being | By the construction of a dam across the valley 
| considered and discussed, the company exca- of the Chagres at this point, the great flow of 
vated a section of the canal, and in order to | the river is checked and the water rises, 





but judgment doesn’t take risks in the first 
I’m only lucky! Just lucky, lucky!’’ 


In Two Parts: 
Part One 


| flooding the surround- 
ing country. In this 
way is created an arti- 
ficial lake through 
which will pass the 
canal channel. This 
lake is to be maintained 
at a normal elevation 
of eighty-five feet above sea-level, 
have a total area of 164 square miles. 

The difference in level from the sea to the 
lake is to be overcome by three locks in one 
flight. The water will be backed through the 
| channel cut in the continental divide to Pedro 
| Miguel, about thirty-two miles from Gatun. 
There another dam with locks will confine 
the waters on the south side. Then a descent 
will be made by means of one lift from the 
eighty-five-foot level to the fifty-five-foot level, 
and a lake will be maintained by two dams at 
Miraflores, one and a quarter miles south of 
Pedro Miguel. From this point to sea-level in 
the Pacific the descent will be made by twe 
locks in a flight at Miraflores. 

As the canal is a military necessity to the 
United States, and must be available for the 
use of the navy at all times, the locks are built 
in pairs. When both sets are in use, they 
permit vessels to pass just as trains pass on a 
double-track railroad. They can both be used 
for passing vessels in the same direction. If 
for any cause one of the locks is out of order, 
the adjacent flight remains available for use. 

The depth of the channel between Gatun 
and Miraflores is to be forty-five feet, and 
below Miraflores, in the sea-level section of 
the Pacific, forty-five feet at mean tide. The 
Atlantic side 
averages two feet; on the Pacific side between 
twenty and twenty-two feet. The mean tides 
of the two oceans must be on the same level, 
and as the datum plane (that is, the plane 
from which all differences of level are figured) 
is mean tide, it follows that on the Atlantic 
side there is a maximum lift between the sea 
and the lake of eighty-six feet, when the lake 
is at its normal stage, and that on the Pacific 
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and will 


side there is a maximum difference in level of 


ninety-six feet to be overcome between sea- 
level and the summit. The plan provides a 
channel in the lake that has a minimum of 300 
feet bottom width through the Culebra Cut, 
and widens toward 
Gatun to 500 feet for a distance of three miles, 
800 feet for a distance of four miles, and 1,000 
feet for a distance of sixteen miles. Between 
Pedro Miguel and Miraflores the channel has 
a bottom width of 500 feet, and this width 
obtains through the sea-level section from 
Miraflores to deep water in the Pacific. 

Limon Bay opens on the sea in such a diree- 
tion as to be exposed to the violent storms that 
at times prevail on this coast, and are known 
as northers. To protect the channel, as well 
as to obtain a shelter under which vessels may 
securely lie during such storms, breakwaters 
are proposed virtually enclosing the bay. The 
general direction of the northers is west of 
north,. and the breakwater from the shore on 
the west side of the bay, or Toro Point, is at 
right angles to this direction. During the dry 
season, the prevailing winds are from the 
northeast. 


AGAINST WIND AND SEA. 


LTHOUGH these winds create a sea, the 
A waves are not dangerous; the east break- 
water is proposed to protect the channel 
against any silting that these seas may create. 
The west breakwater is to be 11,000 feet long, 
its top will be ten feet above mean tide, and 
will have a thickness of fifteen feet. 

On the Pacific side, there are no storms that 
necessitate artificial protection for the entrance. 
But the littoral drift—from east to west—caused 
such deposits of sediment in the French channel 
as to compel the constant use of dredges in 
order that shipping might reach the wharves 
constructed at that end for the railroad. To * 
prevent this silting, a breakwater is constructed 
at right angles to the direction of the littoral 
drift, and extending from the mainland to the 
islands in the Pacific, about four miles off the 
coast. This breakwater is being constructed 
from spoil taken from the Culebra Cut. 

In order to hold its concession, the New 
Panama Canal Company continued the work 
of excavating in Culebra Cut until the transfer 
of property was effected. The United States, 
upon taking possession, continued this work of 
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excavation, made use of the appliances that 
had been received from the French, and at the 
same time undertook such preliminary arrange- | — 
ments as seemed necessary for the vigorous 


prosecution of the work. ‘These preliminary | 
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arrangements consisted of sanitary work; 
draining or oiling pools, cutting grass and 
brush to prevent mosquitoes from breeding; 
municipal improvements in the cities of Colon 
and Panama, as well as within the Canal] Zone; 
providing suitable quarters for employés; en- 
larging the commissary department of the 
’anama Railroad, in order to supply the 
necessaries and comforts of life to those en- 
gaged on the work; purchasing the heavy 
equipment needed for the advantageous and 
economical prosecution of the work; establish- 
ing machine shops, for the erection, mainte- 
nance and repair of various kinds of machinery ; 
establishing a civil government, with courts, 
police, fire department, schools and post-offices ; 
double-tracking the Panama Railroad, thus 
giving increased facilities for handling spoil; 
and organizing a purchasing department in 
the United States. To the care, foresight and 
thoroughness with which this preliminary work 
was carried out is due the success that has 
attended the project. 

The work of construction naturally divides 
itself into four parts: the excavation of the 
central portion through the summit level; the 
construction of the locks and dams at either 
side, the excavation of the channels below the 
locks to deep water in 
the ocean; and the 
reconstruction of the 
Panama Railroad, so 
far as it is made neces- 
sary by the creation 
of the lake, which ob- 
literates virtually the 
entire length of the old 
line. 

The excavation of the 
central portion, mainly 
a transportation prob- 
lem, is divided into two 
parts: the lake section, 
extending from Gatun 
to the Chagres River, 
and the Culebra Cut sec- 
tion, commonly called 
‘‘the Cut,’’ extending 
from the Chagres River 
to the Pedro Miguel 
locks. Because of the 
lake, the amount of 
material that had to be 
removed in the former 
section was relatively 
small, and the excava- 
tion there is virtually 
completed; the total 
amount removed aggre- 
gated 12,384,655 cubic yards. There remain 
about 150,000 cubic yards of gravel and silt, 
brought down by the Chagres River during its 
flood stages, to be removed by the dredges. 

The difficulties encountered in the excavation 
through the continental divide are due to the 
heavy rainfall and the constantly varying 
geological formation. Provision had to be 
made to keep the water of the adjacent country 
from entering the excavated area and for the 
rapid and thorough drainage of the water due 
to rains and seepage that collects within the 
limits of the Cut. Following, as the canal 
does, the valley of the Obispo River, which 
has two tributaries entering from each side, it 
had to be provided with two diversion chan- 
nels, one on either side, to take care of the 
waters that would otherwise have flooded 
the excavation. By these the streams are 
carried outside of the Cut and flow into the 
Chagres far enough below the canal to cause 
no trouble. On the south side of the divide, 
a dam built by the French across the Rio 
Grande created a reservoir for supplying, water 
to the adjacent towns and Panama, and thus, 
in a measure, the control of these waters 
was secured; the surplus is carried off by a 
diversion channel also constructed by the 
French. 

The rains that fall within the excavated 
area, or that seep into it, are cared for by 
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drainage ditches made during the progress of 


the work. So far as the excavation is con- 
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cerned, although the present machinery is| 


more powerful and of greater capacity than 
that of the French, the methods adopted by 
the French for doing the work have been used 
by the Americans. They consist of cuttings 
in the direction of the length of the Cut, up 
grade from either end, and sufficiently steep 
to provide for the proper drainage. As the 
cuttings are in benches, the greatest amount 
of material can be removed with the least 
changing of the plant. There results then a 









T happened ten 
years ago, when I 
was riding for Dick 
Landrum. Johnny 
Porter was down 
from Denver, look- 
» ing over the stock. 

At that time Lan- 
drum owned the ranch and Porter the cattle, 
and they went halves on the profits. Landrum 
went in for good ponies—none of your long- 
haired, long-eared mustangs for him; Porter 
also took a fancy to good mounts, to ride in 
his stock-yard business. 

Young Jim Landrum, Dick’s son, was trying 
to halter-break a colt one day, and Porter hap- 
pened to see it. The old drover stood and 
looked on for about ten minutes. 

‘‘ Jimmy,’ he asked, at last, ‘‘is that [ittle 
horse yours ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’”? answered the boy, proudly. 

‘‘Well, I wish he were mine,’’ said Porter. 
‘¢He steps as if he’d never be ashamed of him- 
self. Is he branded, Jimmy ?’’ 

‘¢ There’s not a single mark on him,” 
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“IT’S A BARGAIN, THEN.” 


Jimmy answered, ‘‘except a tiny scar on one 
of his heels where he got cut by a wire.’’ 

‘*Jim, I want that pony,’’ said Porter, ‘‘and 
I’ll make a bargain with you right now: if in 
a year the colt shows up as well as he promises 
to do now, I’ll give you two hundred dollars 
spot cash. Does that interest you?’’ 

The boy looked questioningly at his father. 
That pleased Landrum, and he spoke up 
promptly : ; 

‘*The calt’s yours, Jim. That’s a fine offer; 
take it up if you want to. You have two 
other ponies. ’’ 

Jim was eager to make the deal, and so he 
nodded to Porter. ‘‘All right,’’ he said. 
‘*He’ll be worth every cent of that in a year. 
I want the money, though; it’ll buy me 
twenty-five good calves. ’’ 

The boy was only sixteen, but he already 
had a bunch of about twenty cows and calves. 
I thought he was growing old too soon, for I’d 
seen him take the five dollars his father gave 
him for the Fourth of July, buy a calf with 
the money, and then stay at home. I’d heard 
him say many a time, ‘‘That little bunch of 
mine is going to buy me a ticket through school 
some day.’’ 

Porter shook hands with Jimmy. 

‘*Tt’s a bargain, then. 
one or two conditions I want to make: handle 
the colt just one month more. Treat him 
like a gentleman, so that he’ll act like a 
gentleman—no petting, mind you; I want him 
to know his place and not be a snooping cur. 
Turn him out in some good pasture,—say 
Morgan’s,—and leave him for six months. 
Then take him up for a few days to keep him 
civilized. One month before I’m due again, 


fetch him in and tone him down a bit—just so | 


he’ll bear handling. By that time he ought 
to stand up like a real horse—no need for a 
stiff check or a docked tail.’’ 

Jimmy was pleased. The prospect of two 
hundred dollars was attractive, and the respon- 


summit within the Cut from which the water | sibility of turning over to Porter a perfect 


flows in either direction. 
canal 


As the bed of the | horse, and a Kentucky Whip at that, pleased the 
is below the water surface of the | boy. 


For one month he ‘‘wrangled’’ Spunk, 


Now there are just | 
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grow into a horse, instead. It’s a shame, 
Spunk, old boy; we should have had some 
grand times together. ’’ 

When the month was up, we took the pony 
out to Morgan’s pasture at Chalk Bluff Springs, 
and turned him in with two hundred other 
horses. Six months later Jim brought him in 
for a week or two. He had grown into a 
handsome pony, smooth and round and pretty. 
He was perfectly gentle and easy to handle, 
and he had just spunk enough. 

The second day that Jim was leading him 
about the ranch Frank Wilson rode up and 
looked the colt over. 

‘*Fine little bronco you’ve got there, my 
boy. Tried him out for speed yet?’’ 

Jim shook his head. 

‘*No? Well, he’s too young, of course, but 
he has it in him. Just cast your eyes on 
those trim little legs; some muscles, too. By 
George, he’s a beauty! Want to sell him? I 
have a cool hundred dollars that’s talking.’’ 

Jimmy laughed and looked important. 

‘*Then you’ll have to find something that 
can talk louder. I’ve had two hundred sing- 

ing to me for six 
months. Porter’s to 
give —’’ 

But Wilson was not 
listening ; he had swung 
from his horse and was 
examining Spunk’s 
nose. Suddenly he said, 
‘*Say, hold on a second! 
T’ll just take back that 
offer of a hundred. ’’ 

Wilson again bent 
over Spunk’s muzzle, 
then whistled softly. 
‘“*Jim, how long. has 
this been coming on?’’ 
he asked, and put his 
finger an inch or two 

‘ below the pony’s eyes. 
Jim and I both thought 
he was joking. 

** Lump - jaw, pink- 
eye, or paralysis of his 
tail-feathers ?’’? I de- 
manded. ‘‘Whatever it 
is, Spunk doesn’t suffer 
much pain. ’’ 

Jim laughed at this, 
but Wilson still looked 
at the pony’s head and 
paid no attention to us. 

‘*No joke, boys. That hair—how long has 
he been shedding under the eyes?’’ the rancher 
asked, with his stubby finger touching a spot 
where, for the first time, I noticed that the 
hair was unusually thin. 

Jimmy looked puzzled, but I remembered all 
at once. Spunk should not shed for months 
yet, and fully half the hair was gone between 
his muzzle and his eyes. It meant insanity; 
and when that came he would have to be 
shot. 

‘‘Jim, your fine colt’s going locoed. The 
first and surest sign is the shedding right there 
under the eyes—that and uncalled-for nervous- 
ness. He’s got ’em both. Too bad!’’ 

I never saw a boy harder hit than Jimmy 
was just then. The lad usually had a fine color 
in his face, and always a smile, but for a 
minute he was white and sick-looking. 

‘*Can’t we stop it some way, Frank, as long 
as it’s just beginning? He doesn’t show it 
any other way yet. Won’t he get well if we 
keep him away from the weed?’’ Jimmy’s 
lips looked dry and his voice was husky. 

Wilson shook his head. ‘‘He’s a goner—if 
that’s what it is. It may be a long time yet, 
though. ’’ 

Poor Jimmy! He flung an arm over Spunk’s 
neck and kissed the bare spots on the pony’s 
muzzle. He could not say anything, neither 
| could I, and drops of water rolied down his 
cheeks. Spunk tossed his head and fussed a 
little—sure signs, I thought now, that he was 
not right. 

Jimmy turned the pony out again the next 
day. He decided that it was no use to keep 
the horse up if he was going locoed; if he was 
|not, there could be no particular danger in 
sending him back. The boy was terribly 
broken up, but had mighty little to say about 
it. Once in a while he rode out to the pasture, 
and always came back gloomy and out of sorts. 
I could see that Spunk was no better. 

After a long time Jim reported that Spunk 
was getting over some of his restlessness and 
| that more hair was coming on his muzzle. I 
thought perhaps the colder weather had forced 











Chagres, a dike has been left as a barrier at | as he called him, with all the dignity and care |@ heavier coat, but I could not see that that 
the north end of the Cut to keep this stream out. | of a majordomo—barring the first day. 


All the water that drains north from the 


That one day Jim fondled the trim little 


summit is carried by gravity toa sump near this | bay and fed him sugar till Spunk followed the 


dike, and the accumulation is pumped into the | boy like a dog. 


It took two weeks to make 


Chagres. The water collected to the south of | the pony forget that day’s business. 


the summit is drained by gravity to the old 


central culvert of the Pedro Miguel locks. 


bed of the Rio Grande, at present through the | when I warned him. 


‘* Just this once,’? Jim said, sheepishly, 


meant any change in the real trouble. I did 
not worry Jim with my fears. 

Then, just a month before Porter was due 
| again at the ranch, Jimmy went out and got 
| the pony. I was surprised to see every sign 
| of loco gone. Spunk was as steady and calm 





‘*T was going to make a as a plow-horse. He had spread out wonder- | 


| pet of him, but I guess I’ll have to see him | fully, and was even more of a beauty than | inside. 


before. Jimmy showed no surprise; he must 
have got over any wonder he felt before he got 
back to the ranch, for he did not say a word 
to me. It seemed that he must have been 
ashamed of ever believing Spunk guilty of 
eating loco. . 

One thing puzzled me. The pony had appar- 
ently forgotten that he had ever had a halter 
on; he was as stubborn asa mule. I saw that 
Jim would need help, and in spite of his objec- 
tion, I went into the horse-corral. Spunk was 
not vicious; he simply put back his ears and 
waited for us to drag him—something he had 
never done before. For half an hour we nearly 
pulled our arms off. At last, tired and out of 
breath, I sat down to rest. 

‘Say, Jimmy,’’ I said, ‘‘I wonder if the 
hair ever grew over that scar on Spunk’s heel. 
Have you noticed ?’’ 

I got up to take a look, but Jimmy suddenly 
jerked the pony round and insisted that I take 
the strap again while he jumped behind with 
a whip. 

‘*We’ve wasted time enough trying to yank 
our arms out of joint; we’ll just touch him up 
a bit.’”’ 

I still wondered about that scar; and the 
next day, when Jim was not there, I went out 
to see. There was absolutely no sign that 
Spunk.had ever had a wire cut. I stooped 
down and looked up under the pony’s barrel. 
It fairly made me weak when I saw a little 
white spot between his fore legs. Spunk did 
not have a white hair on his body! 

Where was Spunk? What horse was this? 
Did Jim know? For a second I was as sick 
and shaky as Jim was when Wilson told us 
about the loco. I got out of the corral and sat 
down to work the thing over. 

It was perfectly clear. In Morgan’s pasture 
some rancher had an exact match for Spunk, 
except that it had a spot of white and did not 
have any scar. Spunk must still be in the field. 
Of course Jim knew; if he did not know, why 
did he try so often to get my attention from 
the pony? Now that I thought of it, I could 
remember a dozen times he had done that. 

I felt mighty bad about it. I liked Jimmy 
Landrum—he was just the same as a son to 
me. And to think that he was a horse-thief! 
At first I thought for the boy’s sake I’d tell 
his father about it and let him fix it up before 
the matter went too far; but that would kill 
the lad’s pride and finish him. Next I decided 
to drop Jimmy a hint that I knew; but that 
would make me lose the best -little friend I 
ever had in the world. No, Jimmy must still 
have faith in me, and I must still keep my 
faith in him. 

There was still more than three weeks before 
Johnny Porter was due at the ranch. I made 
up my mind to watch Jimmy; I was mighty 
curious to see just how long he could hold out, 
—although I knew how it would end. There 
was no danger in waiting, for the ponies were 
as much alike as two peas. It even struck me 
that maybe the boy was fooled. 

I could see that, as time went on, Jimmy 
grew more restless and uncomfortable. He 
neglected the pony’s halter exercise and never 
came near the corrals when any of us were 
round. He was having a hard tussle with 
himself. I knew that he would win, and that 
this one lesson would be his last. I had abso- 
lute faith in Jimmy. 

While I was waiting, I rode out one day to 
see how Spunk looked. I did not find him, 
but I did meet Jimmy going through the drove. 
Landrum had about thirty ponies in the field, 
and to explain why we were in the pasture, 
Jim and I did exactly the same thing. Each 
of us roped another pony, changed saddles, 
and rode on home, as if that was what we 
went out for. 

I may have fooled Jim, but he did not fool 
me. I saw why he was there, and saw, too, 
a mighty good excuse for his not bringing in 
Spunk at first; Spunk had already been taken 
from the field by some one who had not yet 
found out his mistake. Perhaps Jimmy him- 
self had been fooled at first. 

I began to see now why Jimmy’s fight had 
been hard and long. Spunk was gone, —stolen, 
maybe,—and it was a case either of Jimmy’s 
taking the colt that looked like him or of having 
none at all. Right there I lost any bitterness 
that I might have had against the boy. 

For the next three days he was gone from 
morning till late at night. I knew he had 
won, and was bound to find Spunk. The 
fourth morning he was up long before day- 
light. From my window I watched him strike 
off for the big pasture, Jeading the strange colt. 
He was back at noon—with Spunk. I knew 
it was Spunk, but at a little distance I could 
not have told that it wasn’t the same colt he 
had Jed away. 

‘*Monty,’’ Jim called to me a minute or two 
later, ‘‘come out to the corral—and bring 
father !’’ 

I was hiding when he called, for I was 
actually ashamed to look that boy in the eye. 
Dick Landrum’s lips quivered as he walked 
along with me, but he did not say a word. It 
did not take me long to see that he, too, knew 
all about the affair, although he bad attended 
to business through it all and seemed not to 
have noticed anything. 

Jim opened the gate and pointed to the colt 
I could see now that there was a 











difference in the coats of hair,—Spunk’s looked 
rough and dead,—and he stood twitching nerv- 
ously; occasionally he rubbed his nose on his 
fore legs. Otherwise the colts were a perfect 
match. 

‘‘There’s Spunk. I’ve had another pony 
here till to-day just like hini—and it wasn’t 
accident, either. Spunk was gone at first, so 
I figured I was a winner.’”’ Jimmy said this 
fiercely, as if mad clear through at himself. 

Dick and I turned away with only a grunt 
and a nod. We knew what a fight the boy 
had won, and how bitter a finish was yet to 
come. A word from us would not have helped 
him. 

John Porter came in that night, ahead of 
time. 

‘‘Well, Jimmy,’’ he asked at breakfast, 
‘*how’s that little Kentucky Whip you’ve been 
keeping for me? I’ve told my boy all about 
him, and I declare, it’s going to be a fight to 
see who rides him when I get him home. 
Come, let’s get right out and size the bronco 
up.”’ 

Jim glanced weakly at his father and me, 
but he spoke up bravely: 

‘*Mr. Porter, I’m afraid 
Spunk — 

‘*See here, my lad, none of that!’’ Porter 
interrupted. ‘‘Weshook hands on the bargain. 
If he’s worth more than two hundred, that’s 
your loss, not mine. I want that pony.’’ 


it’s all off— 


-| locoed ! 


‘*But—but he isn’t worth anything—now, 
Mr. Porter; he’s locoed,’’ spoke up Jimmy, 
like a man. 

‘*Bosh!’’ said Porter. ‘‘A well-bred horse 
Don’t you know a good horse won’t 
eat weeds or trash? He’s likea self-respecting 
man—clean and decent. No, no, you can’t 
beat me out of a good pony that way! Show 
me the crazy horse!’’ Porter was laughing at 
the joke. 

‘*Come on, then; you’ll see,’’ said Jimmy. 

‘*Hum!’’ said Porter, at his first glance. 
‘*Looks bad, sure. Bring him over here. Let 
me get him under a glass. I think I’ve 
seen —’’ Porter stopped to squint at the 
pony’s muzzle. ‘‘Ha! Just what I thought. 
Here,—Dick, Monty, Jimmy,—take a peek 
through my glass. On his back, too. See 
them? I find it every day down at the stock- 
yards. A bit of ‘dip’ does the work, and they 
slick right up again. No, no, son, you can’t 
scare me off that easy !’’ 

There were tears in Jimmy’s eyes as he 
looked queerly at his father and me, then 
anxiously toward Porter. 

‘*Then you’ll take him, Mr. Porter? You 
think —’’ 

Porter roared his answer, crashing one fist 
into the other, for he saw.just how much 
misery Jimmy had suffered. ‘‘Take him? 
Just somebody try to stop me —’’ and he 
clapped his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
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HEN Paul opened his eyes he felt 

damp and uncomfortable. As his 

vision cleared, he beheld Dan, with a 
hatful of water, standing over him, about to 
dash it into his face. 

**Don’t, Dan! Don’t throw that on me!’’ 
he pleaded, weakly. ‘‘What are you wetting 
me that way for?’’ 

‘*You coming to all right?’’ asked Dan. 
‘*You fainted, and I was sousing you to bring 


you to. I’m thinking I’d better souse you 
this one. It will do no harm.’’ 
“O Dan —”’ 


But Paul’s protest came too late, and he 
received the water full in his face. 

‘*There,’’ said Dan, ‘‘I’m thinking that’ll 
be enough to bring you round, all right. 
How you feeling?’’ 

‘*All right now. That thing nearly killed 
me, didn’t it?’’ 

‘*You’re a long way from dying yet, but 
you had a rare fine fight with the varmint. 
When you killed it you fainted.’’ 

‘tWhat kind of an animal was it?’’ 

‘*A lynx, and a wonderful big one, too—nice 
and fat. He’ll make fine eating. How did 
he come to fight? I never heard of one fight- 
ing before. They always run.’’ 

‘*Why, I shot him, and thought I’d killed 
him, and when I came over without the rifle 
he jumped on me.’’ 

Dan examined the carcass. 

‘*There’s where your bullet came, ’’ said he, 
pointing at a furrow along the top of the head. 
“It broke the skin and stunned him. He 
just came to, like you’re doing now, and as he 
was cornered, he jumped on you.’’ 

‘*T don’t understand how I ever killed it. 
Am I hurt much? I feel sore all over.’’ 

**Not so bad. Scratched a bit, but that’s 
all. You stuck your knife in his heart.’’ 

With Dan’s assistance, Paul rose to his feet, 
but he felt weak, and uncertain on his legs. 

‘*T never can walk back to the boat, Dan.’’ 

‘‘We’ll not be going back to the boat this 
evening. There, keep hold of me, and we’ll 
cross the creek and put a fire on. You’re 
shivering with the cold.’’ 

Dan supported Paul to a comfortable place 
beside the embers of the fire. He lighted 
some sticks, and soon had a cheerful blaze. 
Then he broke some spruce boughs for a 
couch, and when Paul said he was quite 
comfortable, Dan spread out before him a 
porcupine, a big arctic hare, and five more 
ptarmigans. 

‘“‘That’s what I got,’? he announced, 
proudly. ‘‘Now what do you think ?’’ 

‘Dan, that’s fine. Why, we can live like 
kings now. You’re a wonder! Here you’ve 
been tramping after game all this time, and 
stopping to help me, without a thing to eat 
since yesterday. ’’ 

“If a fellow wants game he’s got to keep 
after it when he sees it,’’ said Dan, between 
mouthfuls of the cold ptarmigan that Paul 
had cooked for him. ‘‘We’ll have a good feed 
when I bring the tent and bedding. The tent 
will be rare snug in this timber, out of the 
gale. She’s blowing wonderful stiff outside. ’’ 

‘I’m strong enough now, I guess, to go 
along and help carry the things. I don’t want 
you to do it alone, Dan.’’ Paul tried to rise. 

‘*You’ll stay where you are, ’’ Dan said, and 
forced him back upon his couch. ‘‘It’s only 
a light load for me. I’m used to packing.’’ 

When Dan returned, an hour later, the sun 
had set. He brought with him the tent, 
blankets, cooking utensils and stove, and soon 








had all in readiness for the night, a fire in the 
stove, and three ptarmigans stewing in the 
kettle. 

Three days passed before weather and sea 
permitted them to break camp and resume 
their journey. Paul’s wounds were not 
serious, although the deep scratches he had 
received were painful and troublesome. During 
the time they remained ashore, he was able to 
attend to camp duties while Dan hunted. 

For a reserve supply of food they roasted 
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they had made no mistake, and as the distant | the low white buildings of Fort Reliance, a 
‘*How-000! how-o000! how-ooo!’’ came up| famous post of the Hudson Bay Company. 
from the eastward, Paul shouted, ‘‘Hurrah! | Smoke was rising from its chimneys, and as 





the four quarters of the lynx, the porcupine 
that Dan had shot the first day, 
and another porcupine that he got 
the next morning. They placed 
the poreupines upon the coals and 
thoroughly singed off the quills 
and hair; after that they scraped 
the skin. Then they built a big log 
fire. On each side of the fire, and 
slightly in front of it, they drove 
a stake, laid a pole across, and 
fastened it to the tops of the two 
stakes. From the pole they hung 
the porcupines and the quarters of 
lynx by strings in such a manner 
that the meat swung just clear of 
the ground directly in front of the 
fire. By occasionally twisting the 
strings, they exposed every part of 
the meat to the fire. 

Paul found porcupine not unlike 
roasted young pig, and even more 
delicious, and the lynx he thought 
was as good as the finest veal. 

Dan’s hunting during this period 
brought them, besides the second 
porcupine, forty more ptarmigans 
and three snow-shoe rabbits. When 
they broke camp, they were not 
only well fed, but were well sup- 
plied with provisions. 

It was early dawn of a clear, 
cold morning when, with the outfit 
on their backs, they turned toward 
the boat. The frost crackled under- 
foot, and when the sun rose, as they 
were “crossing the berry - covered 
ridge, it set the frost-covered earth sparkling 
and scintillating. 

A gentle swell was running, and with a good 
sailing breeze from the northwest, they made 
excellent progress. To their astonishment, 
however, they discovered early in the afternoon 
a long coast line, just discernible, directly east 
of them. 

‘This must be a bay we’re running into,’’ 
exclaimed Dan, ‘‘and I think it’ll be best 
to cross it, for if we run to the head of it, 
we’ll be losing a rare lot of time.’’ 

Accordingly, they took an easterly course, 
and at about sunset landed and made a com- 
fortable camp at a spot where plenty of drift- 
wood. was to be found for the stove. The tent 
was snug and cozy, and a savory supper of 
hot broth and boiled birds, besides the satis- 
faction of having made a good day’s voyage 
to the southward, made the boys very jolly 
and happy. When they had eaten, Dan got 
out his harmonica and played a few bars. All 
at once he stopped, and listened intently ; then, 
springing to his feet, he left the tent. Paul, 
who knew that something unusual must have 
happened, followed close at his heels. Outside 
| Dan listened again, and then asked, excitedly: 
‘*Do you hear them? Do you hear them ?’’ 
‘*Yes, what is it?’’ asked Paul. ‘*Wolves?’’ 
‘*Dogs! It’s husky dogs.’’ 

Again they were silent, to be certain that | 








Hurrah !’’ and threw his cap into the air in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

‘*They’re down to the east’ard, and we’ll 
sure see them to-morrow,’’ said Dan. 

‘*And to-morrow we’ll meet people again, 
even if they are huskies, and 
our troubles will be ended! O 
Dan, I’m so glad I don’t know 
what to do!”’ 

Long before daybreak Dan 
rose to look at the weather and 
to light the fire. Paul heard 
him. ‘‘Is it time to get up, 
Dan?’’ he asked. 

‘Tt soon will be time. We want 
to start as soon as we can see.”’ 

They ate breakfast in darkness, and were 
ready for the start before the first signs of 
dawn appeared in the east. In spite of their 
impatience, Dan thought it unwise to venture 
in the boat until it was sufficiently light for 
them to avoid submerged reefs and treacherous 
bars. As the morning was stinging cold, they 
were compelled to walk up and down the 
shore for almost an hour to keep warm. At 
last Dan announced: 

‘*We may as well be going now. 
light. ’’ 






It’s fairly 


They hugged the shore closely, and turned | 
the boat into every cove and bight, so that | 


there might be no chance of missing the 
Eskimos for whom they were looking. 
‘*There!’’ said Dan, at last. 


id 


At the end of a cove, in the shelter of a| 


towering ledge of rocks, stood a skin tupik 
such as the Hudson Bay Eskimos build. Two 


men and some women and children, who had | 


seen the boat approaching even before Dan | 
had discovered them, were watching curiously | 
from the beach. 

The welcome was hospitable, as the welcome | 
of Eskimos always is; the men shook hands | 
with Paul and Dan, and every one laughed | 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Oksunae !’’ 

One of the men could speak broken English, 
and with some difficulty Dan acquainted him 
with their adventures. 

‘* Kablunok soon,’’ said he, ‘‘close.’’ 


Neither Paul nor Dan could understand | 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 





“I TELL YOU THIS ISN'T A HOTEL, YOUNG MAN.” 


what the Eskimo was trying to tell them. ‘‘No 
understand. What’s ‘kablunok’ ?’’ Dan asked. 

‘*Kablunok, white man. Very close.’’ 

‘*Where?’’ 

‘*Post; there.’’ The Eskimo pointed south. 
‘*Very close. Mr. MacTavish.’’ The direc- 
tion indicated that the post was inland. 

‘*No water?”’ asked Dan. ‘‘We walk?’’ 

‘*No; water plenty. Big point,’’ said the 
Eskimo, and he drew a rough map on the 
sand. ‘‘We here,’’ he explained, pointing to 
one side of a long, narrow peninsula. ‘‘ Post, 
there.’? He pointed to the other side of the 
peninsula. ‘‘Umiak, boat, sail round.’’ 

Dan and Paul were eager to proceed at once, 
but the Eskimos insisted upon their first drink- 
ing some hot tea that one of the women had 
prepared. Then the boys resumed their jour- 
ney, with the feeling that the hardships and 
uncertainties of it were soon to end. 

Early in the forenoon the sun disappeared 
behind heavy gray clouds, and before midday, 
when they rounded the point, a storm was 
threatening. But the young wanderers gave 
little thought to that; presently they would 
reach the post, where they would be secure 
from wintry blast and driving snow. Their 
impatience made the time pass slowly, and 
dusk was settling when at last Dan exclaimed: 

‘*There it is! There’s the post!’’ 

A short distance back from the shore were 


**There they | 





| they looked, lights flickered in the windows. 
| Behind the post rose rugged, barren hills of 
storm-scoured rocks. On a stretch of level 
| ground west of the buildings Indian camp-fires 
lighted the thickening gloom, and Indian tee- 
pees stood out in dark silhouette against the 
sky-line. But in spite of its austere setting 

and bleak surroundings, old Fort Reliance 
seemed to the two expectant, weather- 
beaten youths the 
most attractive spot on 





It was quite dark 
when at last the bow 
of their boat grated 
upon the gravelly 
The landing-place was 
sinister- 


beach below the post. 
deserted, except for some skulking, 
looking wolf-dogs that prowled about, snarling 
at one another. 

The first flakes of the snow-storm were falling 
as the boys sprang ashore and made fast their 


boat. They followed a well-beaten path to 
the door of a long, low building with cheer- 
fully lighted windows. On the threshold they 
hesitated for a moment; then Dan knocked. 

‘*Come in!’’ a voice called. 

They entered, and found themselves in a 
large, square room, lighted by kerosene-lamps 
and heated by a large wood-stove that crackled 
|a cheery welcome. Against the walls were 
| several desks, two of which were occupied by 
men who were busily writing. 

| ‘*Why, hello!’’ said the one nearer the door. 
‘*T thought it was one of the men. Are you 
| up from York factory ?’’ 

| **No,’? answered Paul, ‘‘we came from the 
north. We got lost in the fog, and our ship 
sailed away without us.’’ He told the story, 
| briefly, of their experiences. ‘‘And,’’ he went 
lon, ‘‘we want to put up here until a ship 
comes for us. I suppose that won’t be until 
next summer, but my father will send one 
| then, and he’ll pay your bill.’’ 

| ‘*You’ll: have to talk with Mr. MacTavish, 
the master of the post, about that. He’ll be 
in soon. Sit down.’’ 

Presently the door opened, and a tall, broad- 
shouldered, powerful man, with full gray 
beard and shrewd eyes, entered. The clerk 
stepped smartly forward. ‘‘These 
young fellows went adrift from 
their ship somewhere to the north- 
ward, sir,’’ he said. ‘*They’ve 
worked their way down here ina 
small boat, and they want to be 
put up for the winter. ’’ 

Paul and Dan had respectfully 
risen to their feet. Mr. Mac- 
Tavish’s appearance was forbid- 
ding; there was a hard look about 
his eyes and mouth. And his 
first words were not cordial. 

“Do you want to buy provi- 
sions?’’ he asked, curtly. 

‘*No,’’ said Paul, ‘‘we want to 
put up here for the winter.’’ 

‘* This isn’t a hotel; it’s a 
Hudson Bay trading post. If you 
want to pitch your tent, one of the 
men will show you a good place, 
and you can buy provisions at the 
shop.’’ 

**But,’’ said Paul, who felt his 
heart sinking, ‘‘we haven’t any 
money.’’ And he told the story 
of their adventures. ‘‘My father 
will pay all our expenses when the 
ship comes for us,’’ he said, in 
conclusion. 

‘*T tell you this isn’t a hotel, 
young man, and to be plain, I 
don’t believe your yarn. I know 








your type. You’ve deserted from 
a whaier, and you probably stole 
the boat you have. I can harbor 
neither thieves nor deserters.’’ He turned 


toward one of the desks. 

For a moment Paul was stupetied by the 
affront. Then his pride and a sense of deep 
injustice roused his anger, and he stepped 
before the bulky figure of Factor MacTavish. 

‘*You’re the head of this place,’’ Paul 
exclaimed, ‘‘and you can do as you want to 
about letting us stay, but you can’t call us 
thieves and deserters! I want you to under- 
stand I’m a gentleman, and I won’t be spoken 
to in this way by one like you.”’ 

With this outbreak Paul’s lips began to 
tremble, and he was at the point of tears. 
MacTavish was taken wholly by surprise. He 
was accustomed to browbeat and insult the 
natives and people under him, and no one ever 
ventured to retort. He looked down at Paul 
in silent, amused astonishment. 

‘*Well, you’ve got some spunk,’’ he said, 
‘sand I like spunk. You may stay overnight. 
It’s snowing, and you’d better go to the men’s 
house. We always put up travelers one night. 
James, show them the way.’’ 

The clerk took them to the men’s house, 
and soon they had their things under cover, 
safe from the snow that was now falling 
thickly, and ate a supper of roast lynx from 
their own larder, supplemented by a pot of tea 
that the half-breed Indian cook made for them. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT MOSQUE OF SELIM Ii AT ADRIANOPLE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


D° not be content with following good ad- 
vice; catch up with it. 


[t is better to finish half of your job than to 
half finish the whole of it. 
HE number of automobiles in aétual use in 
this country will this year very likely 
reach the grand total of 1,000,000, valued at 
about $1,000,000,000. The figures give a start- 


ling idea of the stupendous growth of the auto- | 
mobile industry in the past few years, and of | 
the change it has wrought in our national life. | 


= is one of the words that we Ameri- 
cans habitually misuse, but it is not often 
that the mistake leads to such absurdity as 
it does in the label of a certain stain-remover 
now on the market. ‘‘It will fix the stain,’’ 
says the notice. Since ‘‘fix’? means to make 
permanent, the manufacturers of the stain- 
remover have not said quite what they in- 
tended to say. 2 
NO indeed a silver spoon but a bank-book 
awaits every baby born this year in a cer- 
tain Connecticut town. The directors of the 
local bank have decided to give every new baby 
a bank-book with a dollar entered to the child’s 
credit. They hope that the gift will induce the 
baby’s parents and uncles and aunts to add to 
the account, so that by the time the child is 
twenty-one it will have something to begin 
life with. 7 
fh. ERE are only four states left in the Union 
in which there is no ‘‘dry’’ territory. 
They are Pennsylvania, Montana, Nevada and 
Arizona. In eight states the sale of liquor is 
absolutely forbidden by law. They are Maine, 
Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi. To 
that list West Virginia will be added in 1914. 
In the other states, local or county option pre- 
vails, but in most of them there is far more 
“dry” than ‘‘wet’’ territory. 
ArtEs considering many designs, the Lin- 
coln Memorial commission has accepted a 
plan for the monument that is to stand in 
Potomac Park, Washington, near the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Capitol. The design 
calls for a rectangular marble structure, 156 
feet by eighty-four, on two sides of which will 
rise Doric columns forty-four feet high. In the 
great central hall will stand a heroic bronze 
statue of Lincoln, surrounded by Ionic col- 
umns fifty feet high. Congress has appro- 
priated $2,000,000 to build the memorial and 
improve the site. 


HE Battle of Gettysburg, the turning-point 

of the great Civil War, was fought by sol- 
diers the majority of whom were little more 
than boys. Otherwise, it would not be 
reasonable to expect from 60,000 to 70,000 vet- 
erans—out of about 160,000 soldiers who con- 
stituted the two armies—to take part in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle next July. Definite plans for the re- 
union are already making on an elaborate 
seale, The national government will super- 
vise the meeting and will supply 54,000 tents 
and maintain a complete field-hospital. The 
camp will occupy 276 acres. Such a reunion 
is unique in the history of the world. 
ARMED who are really in earnest can 

establish codperative loan associations for 
themselves without waiting for the passage of 
any new laws. That has been shown by the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Soci- 
ety, which has helped organize eight codpera- 
tive money-lending associations in New York 
and Connecticut. Each society has a capital 
of about $500, divided into five-dollar shares. 
To every association, the aid society has lent 
$1,000, at two per cent. interest, with which 
to increase its working capital. The oldest 
society—and that is not yet two years of age— 
has thirty-two members who hold ninety-six 
shares. In the first fifteen months of its exist- 
ence it lent a little more than $3,000, in sums 
averaging fifty-eight dollars. More than one- 


| the $1,000 that it borrowed in order to start, 
each of its shares will be worth fifteen dollars 
instead of the original five. The prospect of 
tripling their money by lending it to one an- 
other must appeal strongly to men of a com- 
| mercial race. And there is no reason why 
| their hopes cannot be realized as long as the 
| business is conducted within reasonable limits. 


* ¢ 


INCOME TAX. 


| [* many ways the ratification of the Sixteenth 
|{ Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is an important event: it will 
‘cause the first change in the fundamental law 
in forty-three years; it will authorize for rais- 
| ing revenue a method that the Supreme Court 
once decided was unconstitutional ; it will mark 
| the suecessful ending of a long political agi- 
tation ; and finally, its effect on private and cor- 
| porate incomes will be a matter of vital interest 
| to many citizens. 
| In studying this last aspect of the amend- 
| ment, the first thing to notice is that the meas- 
| ure merely gives to Congress the power to levy 
an income tax; it does not of itself impose one. 
But the power that it grants is absolute and 
| unlimited. The tax need not be uniform. 
All governments that raise revenue by taxes 
|on income exempt the smaller incomes from 
the levy, and undoubtedly any laws that Con- 
gress may pass will follow the general example. 
Moreover, the supporters of the amendment 
have advocated a ‘‘graduated’’ tax; that is to 
say, a tax that imposes a higher rate on large 
incomes than on small ones. When the ques- 
| tion comes up, Congress will be urged to levy 
a tax of that kind. There is nothing to pre- 
vent its putting a tax of fifty per cent.—or 
even more—upon the biggest incomes. Such 
a proceeding, however, would be unjust, and 
is therefore not to be expected. 

However the laws may affect the wealthy 
and the well-to-do, it is not likely that they 
will work a hardship to persons who receive 
moderate salaries. The British law exempts 
incomes not exceeding $800. But as it costs 
more to live in this country, the limit here will 
undoubtedly be higher. 

Indirectly the new tax may benefit those 
with small incomes, for it will make possible a 
marked change in the whole system of national 
taxation. Heretofore it has been out of the 
question for Congress to adopt a tariff bill that 
would materially reduce the revenue fronf cus- 
toms. From the beginning, import duties and 
excise have been the only great sources of rev- 
enue. Now that a third source is added, the 
government will have more freedom in dealing 
with the tariff. Whether the tariff affects:the 
cost of living much or little, the income tax, 
by leading to lower duties on imported articles 
consumed by the poor, should give them some 
relief. 

But it is well to bear in mind that when- 
ever a fresh source of revenue is discovered 
or becomes available, there is a strong tempta- 
tion to use it in addition to the old sources; to 
increase the total revenue, and at the same 
time to spend more money than before. If Con- 
gress yields to that temptation when the income 
tax is levied, it may spend the new money 
foolishly without benefiting any one at all. 





* © 


INCONSPICUOUS SERVICE. 


HE onrush and pother of a small river 
catch the eye and seize the attention even 
of the wayfarer. In the great family of 

| moving waters its réle is that of irresponsible 
| youth. Its elder brother, the great river that 
moves changelessly onward in sedate silence, 
is less spectacular. Because it is not torrential, 
people take it as a matter of course. Those 
who live beside it are accustomed to look upon 
it as no more remarkable than the country 
through which it flows. They overlook not 
only its influence on their lives, but the way it 
| binds them to other regions and unknown 
people. 

| **Where does the river go?’’ asks the boy 

|in Stevenson’s story, ‘‘Will o’ the Mill,’’ and 

| the miller answers: 


| “It goes down the valley, and turns a power of 
| mills—six score mills, they say, from here to Unter- 
| deck—and is none the wearier, after all. And then 
| it goes out into the lowlands, and waters the great 
| corn country, and runs through a sight of fine 
cities (so they say) where kings live all alone in 
great palaces, witha sentry walking up and down 
| before the door. And it goes under bridges with 
| stone men upon them, looking down and smiling 
so curious ai the water, and living folks leaning 
their elbows on the wall and looking over, too. 
And then it goes on and on, and down through 





half of the loans were repaid within the fifteen | marshes and sands, until at last it falls into the 
months, and on September 30th it had about | 
$1,400 in outstanding loans. This society | 
earned eighty-four dollars in the fifteen | 
months, on its capital of $480. When it pays | 


sea, where the ships are that bring parrots and 
tobacco from the Indies. Aye, it has a long trot 
before it as it goes singing over our weir, bless its 
heart!”’ 


To the old man the river was not only a 


thing of beauty in itself, but an agent of benefi- 
cence; and any one has only to listen to the un- 
failing commencement observations about ‘‘the 
river of life’’ to realize that there is oppor- 
tunity for innumerable comparisons between 
rivers and the world of men. 

Some of the resemblances are individual. 
Every one knows the man who rushes noisily 
about, and makes such turmoil that no one can 
question his activity. He appears to be very 
busy, as he hurries along, sputtering and 
fuming at every obstacle; yet in spite of the 
noise he makes, there is no depth to him, and 
not much real service to be got out of him. 
He is the little-river type. 

Then there is the other person, quiet, deep, 
self-controlled. He does not make nearly so 
much fuss as the first man, but in his modest 
and unostentatious way he accomplishes a 
great deal more. He may be so inconspicuous 
that hardly any one notices him. None the 
less, he moves steadily onward, doing the 
things that lie before him, serving the needs 
of others unassumingly. Whether his fellow 
men pay any heed to him or not, he continues 
to help them as he goes his way. 

That is the big-river type of person; he 
moves through life so normally that few notice 
him, yet he never ceases to be of use to all 
with whom he comes in contact. 


* ¢ 


CONSUMERS’ UNIONS. 


S one means of combating the increasing 
cost of food, there is a movement in some 
American cities toward the forming of 

consumers’ unions, or purchasing associations. 
The aim is to save the money that now goes to 
the middieman and the retail dealer as profits 
or as expenses for delivery, bookkeeping and 
collections. 

In Europe, especially in Germany, such 
organizations of consumers have reached a 
position of great economic importance, and 
are proving so useful that their work may well 
be studied by those who are trying to establish 
} organizations of the same kind here. 

In Germany there is a central union with 
more than 2,000 branches, or local unions. 
Membership in a local union has no other 
restriction than an annual fee of about five 
dollars. There are yearly meetings to choose 
directors or managers of the local store, and 
monthly meetings to hear reports and to dis- 
cuss prices, methods and complaints. The 
store is commonly a one-story building, so 
situated that the rent is low. Within are 
stalls for the different kinds of merchandise. 
No goods are delivered. All members receive 
the same impartial treatment. A child or a 
servant gets goods of the same quality and at 
the same price as the most exacting and crit- 
ical housewife who goes to the store in person. 
Any member of a union may trade at the store 
of another union in the same or a different 
city without paying any additional fee. 

At the annual meeting in December there is 
a rebate or dividend proportionate to the 
amount of purchases that the individual 
member has made, as shown by the little 
account-book that he must present whenever 
he buys anything. The dividend, which of 
course is the real measure of the efficiency of 
the company, is declared a week or two before 
Christmas, so that the members can have the 
money for holiday uses. 

To help the members and the managers of 
the local stores to plan their purchases to the 
best advantage, the central union issues a 
monthly bulletin that contains information 
about crop conditions, market prices, the work- 
ing methods of the most successful unions, 
household hints and seasonable receipts. 


® @ 


ADRIANOPLE. 


HE real bone of contention between the 
T Turks and the allied Balkan states during 

the discussion of peace terms was not 
Constantinople or the islands in the A®gean 
Sea, but Adrianople. That is due not to the 
military or commercial importance of the place, 
but to its historic and religious associations. 

It was the first European capital of the 
Turkish Empire; for a century before the 
capture of Constantinople, it was the home 
of the sultans and the great camp from which 
sprang the might of the Ottomans. Its mag- 
nificent mosque of Selim II, one of the master- 
pieces of Turkish architecture, is only less 
venerated than the mosques at Mecca and 
Medina. So beautiful is it that, according to 
ancient tradition, the sultan ordered the archi- 
tect of it to be killed, lest he should build a 
rival to it in some other place. It also con- 





tains the tombs of honored dead, which the 





Mohammedans are loath to see in the hands of 
Christians. 

Situated at the head of navigation on the 
Maritza River and at the junction of trunk 
and branch roads on the great main route 
between Europe and Asia, and in the center 
of a region rich in agricultural products, it 
has been for many centuries an important 
place. From its foundation in the second cen- 
tury of our era by the Emperor Hadrian, who 
gave his name to it, the city was the commer- 
cial headquarters of Thrace; but its business 
importance was somewhat modified when 
Bulgaria and Roumania became independent 
states. Although in population still the third 
city of Turkey in Europe, it has now, accord- 
ing to recent visitors, degenerated into an 
immense overgrown village. 


* © 


MARTYRS TO LEPROSY. 


HEN, a few weeks ago, the King of 
W England made Dr. George Turner into 
Sir George Turner, there were not 
many people, even in Great Britain, who could 
tell you who the man is. Why his name 
should be on the list of New-year’s honors was 





BROTHER DUTTON WITH HIS LEPERS. 


a mystery until the newspapers told the world 
what he had done. Then the British people 
realized that their King had honored himself 
in bestowing knighthood upon this aged and 
obscure physician. 

For Doctor Turner, in the close retirement 
of his humble home, is dying of leprosy con- 
tracted while fighting to save the victims of the 
disease in South Africa. During the Boer 
War, in recognition of the exceptional services 
that he had long rendered as medical officer of 
the Cape Colony, he was placed in charge of 
the military hospitals and concentration camps. 
That work took him to the leper asylum .at 
Pretoria, where there were a hundred patients. 
After the war he devoted himself to the lepers, 
among whom he worked day and night for 
several years. When age at length compelled 
him to retire from active service, he continued 
to study the bacteriological side of leprosy in a 
laboratory in England. There one‘day he dis- 
covered on his own hand the unmistakable 
signs of the disease, and now for two years, 
in absolute seclusion, he has suffered a living 
death in martyrdom to the great cause of 
medical science. , 

On the island of Molokai, the leper colony of 
Hawaii, there lives an American who has 
made the same supreme sacrifice and who faces 
the same fate that Sir George Turner is facing. 
He is known as Brother Dutton, but in his 
boyhood he was Ira Dutton Jones of Vermont. 
When Father Damien died heroically at his 
post of duty in 1889, Brother Dutton took up 
the work. He knew what his fate would be, 
yet he went to meet it without flinching; and 
now for nearly a quarter of a century he has 
managed the affairs of the colony. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


EA TH-RATE OF MIDDLE AGE.—Dr. 

Arthur Newsholme, chief medical officer 
of the Local Government Board of England, 
says that in spite of a marked reduction in the 
general death-rate, due to improved social and 
sanitary conditions, the death-rate among Eng- 
lishmen between the ages of forty-five and 
sixty-five is increasing. Doctor Newsholme 
thinks that the cause of this increase is the 
movement of the people to the cities, with the 
consequent change from agricultural to indus- 
trial pursuits. The English Mechanic and 
World of Science, on the other hand, believes 
that the difference between the present death- 
rate and earlier ones merely reflects the toll of 
the feebler lives that improved hygiene and 
advancing medical science had saved in infancy 
and youth. e 


ADIANT ENERGY.—In a recent address 
Professor Stoklasa of Prague described the 
effect of rays from radio-active bodies, and of 
ultraviolet rays, on animal! and plant organisms. 
Under some conditions these radiations accel- 
erate the germination of seeds and the develop- 
ment of fungi, flowers and leaves; under 

















other conditions, the radiations completely 
arrest these processes. Professor Stoklasa said 
that although weak alpha rays from radium 
stimulate the growth of plant and animal organ- 
isms, the effect of intense rays is destructive. 
The action of the more penetrating beta rays 
on the mycoplasms of bacteria’ and the proto- 
plasms of plant and animal life is similar to 
that of the ultraviolet rays of short wave- 
length. Both the ultraviolet rays in sunlight 
and the radiations from radio-active bodies cause 
photosynthesis, which is the technical name of 
the chemical combination that takes place in 
the chlorophyll cells of plants and in nature 
generally. The action of ultraviolet light on 
carbon dioxid and water produces the carbohy- 
drates, such as starch, sugar and cellulose, 
without which no form of life can exist. 
S 

ISCOVERIES IN POMPEII.—Under the 

direction of Prof. Vittorio Spinazzola of 
the National Museum at Naples, excavators 
have recently made some interesting discoveries 
in the ruins of Pompeii. Professor Spinazzola 
has restored many of the twenty-centuries-old 
- buildings of the buried city. By making use of 





every fragment from the ruins, he has recon- 
structed upper stories, balconies, windows, 
roofs and facades. Most of the excavations 
have been made in the ‘‘Street of Abundance, ’’ 
which leads toward the amphitheater. Among 
the eight buildings unearthed in this street is 
the wine shop shown in the accompanying 
illustration. There was a counter containing 
holes for terra-cotta wine jars. Jars of 
various sizes leaned against the wall, and a 
small bone box.on the counter contained gold 
and silver coins. Round the room there were 
frescos and inscriptions. From the many 
political notices that were found on the walls 
of this shop and in other buildings in the Street 
of Abundanee, it is probable that an election 
was about to take place in Pompeii when the 
city was overwhelmed. 
& 

IESEL MOTOR-SHIPS. —On its first 

round trip from Denmark to the far East, 
the Diesel motor-ship, Selandia, which has 
previously been referred to in The Companion, 
demonstrated that the oil-engine is more eco- 
nomical than a steam-engine that uses coal. In 
spite of the fact that the Selandia had a full 
cargo, and that the weather, particularly on 
the return trip, was stormy, the vessel com- 
pleted the voyage to the Orient and back in 
less than four months. This is said to be the 
quickest trip to Eastern Asia ever made. It 
included a side trip to London, where the 
Selandia remained for several days. 

& 


HE WIRELESS TELEPHONE.—In the 
opinion of Mr. W. Duddell, president of 
the British Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
wireless telephony over a comparatively long 
distance is likely to become a working possi- 
bility as soon as high-frequency alternators are 
. in use. Mr. Duddell says, ‘‘Given continuous 
oscillations, or a spark frequency above the 
limits of audibility, you may vary the antenna 
current, and hence the radiation by means of a 
microphone, in the same way as a continuous 
current is varied by the microphone in ordinary 
telephony. As the radiation varies according 
to the modulation of the current by the voice, 
the received current will be varied in the same 
manner, and the voice will be reproduced. The 
difficulties are mainly in the transmitter. 
First, we require a perfectly steady source of 
continuous oscillations, and secondly, a micro- 
phone capable of modulating the large powers 
required to transmit any distance.’’ Engineers 
find no difficulty in reproducing the voice over 
short distances, but the engineering problems 
become troublesome when they attempt dis- 
tances of fifty miles or more. 
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CURRENT*+ EVENTS 


[THE OFFICIAL COUNT.—On February 

12th, Congress counted the electoral vote, 
ind found that Wilson and Marshall received 
+35 votes, Roosevelt and Johnson, eighty-eight 
votes, and Taft and Butler, eight votes. The 
vresiding officer thereupon announced that 
Vilson and Marshall are elected to serve as 
~resident and Vice-President for the next 
our years. » 


i:TQUOR SHIPMENTS. — The Webb bill, 
~ prohibiting the shipment of liquor into pro- 
‘ibition states, was passed by the House of 
‘epresentatives on February 8th by a vote 
'! 240 to sixty-five. On February 10th, the 
‘ebb bill was passed by the Senate as an 
‘mendment to the Kenyon bill. The constitu- 
vnality of the bill was attacked by Senators 


| well as took from it its official character. As 





Root of New York, Sutherland of Utah and 
Pomerene of Ohio, on the ground that it per- 
mits the states to say when liquor may be 
shipped in interstate commerce. An attempt 
so to amend the bill as to permit the shipment 
of wine for use in the church sacraments was 
unsuccessful. The prevailing view seemed to 
be that the right of a state absolutely to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor within its boundaries 
should be respected. 
& 





EXICO.— Rebellion against the govern- 

ment of President Madero broke out in| 
the City of Mexico on February 9th. The | 
soldiers released Gen. Felix Diaz from prison, 
where he had been confined since his unsuc- 
cessful revolt in Vera Cruz in October; and 
they released Gen. Bernardo Reyes also, who 
was imprisoned for his connection with an 
earlier revolt. These two officers led the sol- 
diers in an attack on the palace, during which 
General Reyes was killed. ‘The greater part 
of the army in the capital joined the rebels, 
but President Madero defended himself with 
a force of about 1,500 men who remained loyal. 
General Diaz is a nephew of the former Presi- | 
dent Diaz, and is said to be a strong man of 
unusual executive ability, whereas President 
Madero is an amiable and weak man, who has 
apparently failed to win the confidence or the 
respect of the leaders in Mexican public life. 
The American government is watching the | 
situation closely, and is prepared to act in any 
emergency that threatens the safety of Ameri- 
cans. 


& 


N ANTARCTIC TRAGEDY.—On Feb- 
ruary 10th, a. despatch from New Zealand | 
announced that the exploring ship Terra Nova 
had reported by wireless telegraph that Capt. 
Robert F. Seott, R. N., and four of his com- 
panions had died on the antarctic continent 
while returning from the 
south pole. The party 
reached the pole on Jan- 
uary 18, 1912, and found 
the flag and hut left there 
by Captain Amundsen on 
December 17, 1911. On 
the return trip they were 
overtaken, late in March, 
by a blizzard) Captain 
Scott, Dr. E. A. Wilson 
and Lieut. H. R. Bowers, 
who were exhausted by 
hunger and exposure, died soon after the bliz- 
zard overtook them. Capt. L. E. G. Oats died 
from exposure a few days later, and Petty 
Officer E. Evans was killed by a fall on the 
ice. The rescue party sent out from the depot 
when the explorers failed to return found their 
bodies in November. Captain Scott was one 
of the most popular officers in the British navy, 
and had had a brilliant career as an arctic 
explorer. His expedition was equipped for 
scientific investigation, and the discovery of 
the pole was only an incident in the general 
scientific work. His wife sailed from San 
Francisco on February 5th to meet him in New 
Zealand, according to the original plans, and 
was a thousand miles at sea when news of his 
death was received. She left her little son in 
England. He was born after Captain Scott 
started for the south, and has never seen his 
father. e 


RS. CLEVELAND AGAIN A BRIDE. 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland, widow of 
Grover Cleveland, former President, was mar- 
ried to Prof. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., in 
Princeton, New Jersey, on 
February 10th. The wed- 
ding took place at the resi- 
dence of President Hibben 
of Princeton University, 
and Doctor Hibben per- 
formed the ceremony. 
Only the families of the 
bride and groom were 
present. Mrs. Preston was 
married to President 
Cleveland in the White 

MRS. PRESTON. House on June 2, 1886, 
and her second child was born there. Mr. 
Cleveland died in 1908. Professor Preston is a 
member of the faculty of Wells College, from 
which Mrs. Preston was graduated in 1885. 
He is about two years older than his bride. 





CAPTAIN SCOTT. 


COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD. 
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T= BALKAN WAR.—On February 12th, 
the Turkish government asked the British 
foreign secretary to invite the European powers 
to intervene to stop the war. The situation of 
Turkey is desperate, for it has been unable 
to borrow money with which to carry on the 


war. * 


HE WELSH CHURCH.—The bill dises- 
tablishing the Anglican Church of Wales 
was passed by the House of Commons on 
February 5th, by a majority of 107. In its 
original form it disendowed the church, as 





it was sent to the House of Lords, it permits | 
the church to retain $1,000,000 of its present | 
annual income of $1,300,000. When the result | 
of the vote was announced, about a dozen 
Welsh members gathered in the lobby, and 
sang the Welsh national anthem in their own 


language. 
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125,000,000 Explosions 
Inside Every Grain 


Each grain of wheat or rice contains at least 125,000,000 
starch granules. 


Each of those granules holds in its center a tiny bit of 
moisture. 


Prof. Anderson’s process does this : 
It seals the grains up in steel guns. 
It applies to the guns 550 degrees of heat. 


It turns the moisture to steam, creating a pressure inside of 
each granule of 175 pounds to the inch. 


Then the guns are suddenly unsealed. The steam in each 


granule explodes. 
And those 125,000,000 explosions blast every starch granule 


to pieces, 
Why It Is Done 


Digestive juices can’t well act on the solid granules. 


They must be broken. That’s why grain is cooked, baked 
or toasted before one tries to eat it. 


But no mere cooking breaks up half the granules. 


So Prof. Anderson invented this method. It breaks up all 
the granules. 


The foods that result are the most digestible grain foods 
that science has ever produced. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c =... 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


West 
Airy, Nut-Like Morsels 


These exploded grains are by millions considered the acme 
of delicious food. 


They are eight times normal size. 
They are four times as porous as bread. 









And the thin-walled grains, crisp and enticing, taste much 
like toasted nuts. 


Serve with cream and sugar. 
like crackers in a bowl of milk. 


There was never a cereal food quite so enchanting as either 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Folks ate last year 250,000,000 dishes. 


Or mix with fruit. Or float 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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THE CONQUEROR 
2 Lsabel LrancisBelows 





HE air with floating flags was gay, 
And rang with wild acclaim, 
As slowly down the rose-strewn way 
The mighty conqueror came. 


Long had he dreamed mid blood and strife 
Of such an hour as this, 

The crown and glory of his life, 
Great with triumphant bliss. 


For this he crushed all other hope, 
And barred with steel his heart; 
Scorning all sweeter, ampler scope, 

He played his lonely part. 


And now with haggard, weary eyes, 
And somber, lowered head, 

He hears the shouting and the cries, 
And wishes he were dead. 


And so along the rose-strewn way, 
Midst envious throngs that prest, 

The dreariest heart of all that day 
Beat in the conqueror’s breast. 


* ¢ 


THE RABBI’S STORY. 


T was not by chance that Jesus so 

| often put His message into the 

form of a parable. In no other 

way can truth be made so vivid, 

and so personal in its appli- 

cation. Could the power of: un- 

selfishness to uplift and bless, and 

the blight that selfishness casts on 

~ the sinner and on those round 

him, be more picturesquely taught than in the 

old Jewish story that Mr. Jacob A. Riis got 

from a venerable rabbi, and retold in the 
Christian Commonwealth ? 

A woman who had lain in torment a thou- 
sand years lifted her face toward heaven and 
cried to the Lord to set her free, for she could 
endure it no longer. And He looked down and 
said, ‘‘Can you remember one thing you did 
for a human being without reward in your life 
on earth ?”’ 

The woman groaned in bitter anguish, for 
she had lived in selfish ease; her neighbor had 
been nothing to her. 

‘‘Was there not one? Think well!’’ 

‘‘Once—it was nothing—I gave to a starving 
man a carrot, and he thanked me.’’ 

‘<Bring Me the carrot; where is it?’’ 

‘*It is long since, Lord,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘and 
it is lost !’’ 

‘‘Not so; the witness of the one unselfish 
deed of your life could not perish. Go,’ said 
the Lord to an angel, ‘‘find the carrot and 
bring it here. ’’ 

The angel brought the carrot and let it down 
over the bottomless pit till it was within the 
woman’s reach. ‘‘Cling to it,’’? he said. She 
did as she was bid, and found herself rising 
out of her misery. 

Now when the other souls in torment saw 
her drawn upward, they seized her hands, her 
waist, her feet, her garments, and clung to 
them with despairing cries, so that there rose 
out of the pit an ever-lengthening chain of 
writhing, wailing humanity suspended from 
the frail root. Higher and higher it rose, till 
it was half-way to heaven, and still its burden 
grew. The woman looked down, and fear and 
anger seized her—fear lest the carrot should 
break, and anger at the others who were put- 
ting her safety in peril. She struggled and 
beat with her feet upon those below her. 

‘*Let gol’? she cried. ‘‘It is my carrot!’’ 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
before the carrot broke, and she fell, with 
all the others, back into torment, and the pit 
swallowed them up. 
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BENNY’S ROSE. 


“ AY, teacher, are the fuzzy lines the 
S mountains ?” 
“Yes, Benny. But you must re- 
member not to speak without hold- 
-—@ ing up your hand for permission 
first.” 
“Yes’m, and the wavy lines are 
the seas, ain’t they?” 
“Yes, the wavy lines are the sea.” 
Jane, the young teacher, sighed 
as she took up the papers on her desk. Some- 
times it was very hard to be patient with Benny. 
Of all the children in her schoolroom he was the 
most trying, although he was always smiling and 
docile. The teacher had to explain every detail 
of his work to him over and over again, and she 
often wondered whether he could ever pass on 
into the next grade. It seemed to Jane that 
another year of Benny would be hard to bear. 

“Teacher, did you say the fuzzy lines is sea?” 

“No, Benny, and what did I just tell you about 
speaking without holding up your hand ?” 

“Yes’m, I know, and the wavy lines, they’re 
mountains, ain’t they?” 

“Now, Benny, listen. The wavy lines show 
where the water is, ‘and what you call the fuzzy 
lines are the mountains.” 

“Yes’m, I thought so,” replied Benny, with his 
inevitable smile. But later, when Jane gathered 
together the maps that her pupils had been working 
on, she felt an hysterical annoyance when she saw 
the strange sea-growing mountains and inland 
oceans that Benny had drawn upon his paper. 





“To-morrow,” she thought, “I’ll have him sit 
right by my side, and I’ll just make him under- 
stand.” But the next day Benny was not at 
school, and after two days Jane hunted out the 
wretched little flat where Benny lived. A draggled 
bit of black and white crape on the door made her 

hudder with sudden dread as she knocked. 

“You was his teacher, wasn’t you?’ asked the 
sorrow-stricken woman who let her into the bare 
little room. 

“Yes.” 

“He was talking about you yesterday. He 
wanted to see you, but there wasn’t nobody to 
send. It was terrible quick, the croup, you see.” 
The mother spoke with a stolid calmness that 
made Jane’s heart ache. ‘He was always telling 
me what nice clothes you wore, and he said you 
talked soft, like a rose. I laughed at him, but I 
know now what he meant. He was saving up to 
buy you a rose for Christmas. Here’s the pennies 
he’d got.” Benny’s mother took seven coppers 
out of a cracked teacup on the bureau and handed 
them to Jane. “I guess he’d like it if you’d buy 
yourself a rose.” 

She drew back the sheet that covered the 
small, still figure on the bed, and Jane’s eyes 
overflowed as she saw the little lips curved in the 
same smile that had so often baffled her in the 
schoolroom. “Bless him, now he understands,” 
she murmured, kissing his brow. 

A few minutes later, when she stood in a florist’s 
shop, selecting a rose to put in the little hand, her 
tears fell on the pennies in her own hand, and she 





said to herself, “Oh, I wasn’t worthy, I wasn’t | 


worthy of Benny’s love!” 
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ABSORBED. 


OWADAYS the interviewer, the purveyor 
N of literary gossip and the advertising para- 

grapher keep us well informed of the work- 
ing habits, regular or irregular, secluded or social, 
of the popular authors of the day. It was not so 
with those of a generation ago; we know, as,their 
contemporaries generally did not, their ways and 
requirements; from the dyspeptic hermit, Carlyle, 
raging rabidly and calling down the thunders of 
heaven if his neighbors’ hens cackled, to the serene 
sweetness of Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Stowe, 
whose mental concentration no domestic interrup- 
tions could disturb, and who permitted no intel- 
lectual occupations to interfere with their careful 
housekeeping. 


So complete was the pau of abstraction pos- 
sessed by Mrs. Somerville that her husband once 
wagered with a friend 
that, when she was at 
work, he could abuse 
her to her face and she 
would not know it. The 
wager was laughingly 
accepted, and the two 

entlemen proceeded to 

he room where the fa- 
mous mathematician sat 
at her desk, absorbed in 
profound astronomical 
calculations. Near by 
sat her two daughters, 
sewing, and chatting as 
they sewed. 

Doctor Somerville at once began a series of 
ridiculous and highly uncomplimentary assertions 
concerning his wife. He declared that she rouged; 
that she wore a wig; that one eyebrow was false 
and the other dyed; that she was gracious in com- 
pany, but a perfect shrew at home, and berated 

er abject family like a fishwife. As the accusa- 
tions piled up he raised his voice more and more, 
till he was fa’ rly shouting, while his friend and his 
daughters, helplessly convulsed with mirth, added 
their me yy to the uproar. 5 

Through it all Mrs. Somerville, with her beauti- 
ful gray eyes intent and her calm brow unruffled, 
kept s' ily at her work. At last Doctor Somer- 
ville ceased his tirade abruptly, and the sudden 
silence achieved what the commotion could not. 
She stirred, sighed, looked up from her writing, 
and inquired innocently, with a trace of apology 
in her gentle voice: 

“Did you speak to me, dear?” 





MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
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AT GRIPS WITH A LION. 


F you come suddenly face to face with a lion at 
| ten paces, or pass in the tall grass within a few 

yards of a hidden lioness and her cubs, the 
chances are that you must either kill or be killed, 
declares Mr. E. B. Bronson, the author of “In 
Closed Territory.” Not many hunters are killed 
outright by lions in these days of high-power rifles, 
but if a lion mauls you with his carrion-tearing 
teeth or claws, nothing except immediate and 
thorough disinfection of the wounds can prevent 
blood-poisoning. 


One morning Geoffrey Charles Buxton left camp 
at dawn with his Somali shikari. When not more 
than half an_hour out from camp, he saw a big 
black mane about a hundred yards away, leisurel 
retiring before him. Buxton raced in pursuit unt 
he came within fifty yards of the lion, and then, 
somewhat winded, halted for a shot. At the same 
moment the lion stopped and turned. His tail 
began to lash angrily from side to side, his head 
was raised, and his eyes blazed angrily. 

th a steady aim, Buxton sent a heavy ball 
crashing into his quarry, and dropped him quiver- 
ing in the grass. If Buxton had left him, the lion 
would have been dead in fifteen minutes, but, al- 
though he knew he had given a, mortal wound, 
Buxton fired again. He could see little of the 
recumbent body, and missed. The shot, however. 
roused the dying lion to action; he rose and 
charged. In another instant the huntsman and 
his quarry were at doath grits 

Buxton was sure that the lion was carrying his 
death-wound, and that he needed only to save him- 
self for a few moments. Above all, he must keep 
his feet and hold the lion off. So, as the lion came 
on, Buxton rammed his empty rifle-barrel into the 
open jaws until three-fourths its length had passed 
down the animal’s throat. 

There followed a struggle unparalleled, I believe, 
in the history of lion-hunting. They swayed and 
struggled, while the beast’s claws tore the flesh of 
the man’s arms and legs to ribbons. Just as 
Buxton was near going down in sheer exhaustion, 
age come from the Somali shikari. 

e shikari had been trying all this time to shoot 
the lion with the spare Mauser, but could not dis- 
charge it. The gun had been set at “safe,” and in 
his excitement the Somali failed to discover what 
the trouble was. 

At length, in the beg! nick of time, the Somali 
dropped the _ and literally sprang upon the 
lion’s back. en he began to pound the beast so 


vigorously with his fists that it whirled about to 
reach him, and man and beast went to earth to- 
gether, the Somali beneath the lion, and the Mauser 
rifle beneath the Somali. 

Thus released, Buxton painfully rose, gingérly 





oe we the Mauser free, and with it blew the lion’s 
rains out. 


ui 
Doctor Hall, the resident physician of Juja Farm, 
‘ot to Buxton just in time to save his life. With 
= nerve, —— had —— his Sion 
eep wounds with pure crystals o rmangana' 
of potash, and so prevented | septicemia, from addin, 
to the peril that he suffered from his loss of blood 
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LL in this greenly shimmering spring, 
In dimly iridescent days, 
I hear the mated thrushes sing, 
And, bright across the woodland ways, 


Shy, happy birds of plumage rare 
Flash through the glimmering solitudes, 
And like sweet censers swung in air 
Perfume with song the dewy woods. 


The yellow pine that soars above 
The bull grape-woven thicket dim 
Bears to the blue earth’s song of love, 
Bears to the earth the sky’s deep hymn. 


The columbine her rosy cup 

Uplifts, brimful of honey rare; 
The jasmine-fountain tosses up 

Her saffron showers, stayed in air. 


When, as a rain-drop on a rose, 
In the red west a white star gleams, 
Peace wraps the world in pure repose, 
In silence, sleep, and lovely dreams. 


Such magic’s by the night conferred! 
While for a sinless world I long, 

I hear a midnight mocking-bird 
Rebuilding Eden with a song. 
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A COMPLETE CHANGE. 


RS. Emberson did all the cooking, washing, 
M mending and other housework for her 

family of five. Among her other duties 
was the making and baking of five loaves of bread 
three times a week, for Mr. Emberson and the 
growing children had hearty appetites. 


At last Mrs. Emberson decided she must have a 
vacation. 

“T feel,” she told her husband, “that if I had to 
stand up to that bread-board and make one more 
batch of bread I should drop dead. I’ve got to 
have a change.” 

Mr. Emberson was more than willing. He had 
often urged her to take a rest. It was decided 
that she should pack 5 4 that very day and go to 
visit her younger sister in Kansas. 

“Now, Laura,” said Mrs. Emberson, as soon as 
she had got into a loose house dress and > 
into an easy chair, “I’ve come to rest and visit. I 
don’t want you ever to ask me what I want to eat, 
or expect me to turn my hand to = with a 
thing. I’m sick and tired of housewerk, and I 
don’t want even to hear it mentioned.” 

“All right,” said Laura, laughing, “you can 
depend on me. I’ve always wanted you to rest 
and let somebody else take the work and worry for 
a little while.” 

At dinner the second day Mrs. Emberson said to 
her brother-in-law, “John, do you like baker’s 
bread ?” 

“No,” confessed John, ‘‘we don’t any of us like 
it, but Laura has so much to do that I insist on 
buying the bread.” 

“You bring home some ra this evening,” said 
Mrs. Emberson, “and I’ll make you some home- 
made bread.” 

Two weeks later, when Mrs. Emberson returned 
home, her husband was delighted to see how fresh 
and rested she looked. Nevertheless, he tried to 
speak severely: 

“Now see here, Martha, I thought you went for 
a rest and change. Laura wrote that you had 


been baking bread for them ever since you got | in 


a. I'd like to know what change there was in 
a ” 


“Oh,” and Mrs. Emberson laughed happily, “‘it 
was a change of bread-boards!” 


* © 


THE ECHO TEST. 


IR Hiram Maxim, inventor of those terrible 
S agents of destruction, cordite, smokeless 

powder and the Maxim gun, has just invented 
a safety device for preventing collisions at sea. 
The tragic fate of the Titanic moved him to try, 
and he had reflected only four hours on the prob- 
lem when it occurred to him that ships could be 
provided with what might be called a sixth sense, 
by which they could detect large objects near at 
hand without the aid of a search-light. This sixth 
sense, which may be called an “echo” sense, he 
knew to be possessed by bats. 


Bats, nocturnal though they are, have not espe- 
cially powerful eyes for seeing in the dark. More- 
over, in total darkness no creature can see, but a 
bat in the thick blackness of a cave at midnight 
can fly about with perfect security; so can a bat 
that is blind. The sensitive nerves of the face and 
wings are so arranged as to produce the echo 
oy which warns them always of any solid mass 
near by. 

“In many cases, the organ that gives the bat the 
sixth sense is spread allover its face. In the vam- 
pire bat, the organ is on the A. of its nose; it 
stands up in the air and is called the ‘shield’ ; but 
in most of the small bats which catch insects on 
the wing, we find two little leaves, not unlike the 
wings of the insect that it pursues, standing up 
just in front of the ears.” 

These sensitive =. together with the fine 
nervous network of the entire head and wings, are 
all closely connected with each other and with the 
brain. As the bat flies about, the beat of its wings 
sends out a succession of air-waves or pulsations. 
These are not rapid enough to constitute sound, 
but striking — surrounding objects, thoy are 
reflected back just as sound or light would be; 
and these reflected vibrations, received by the 
sensitive organs so exquisitely arranged, enable 
the bat to judge the distance of any object by the 
lapse of time between the departure and return of 
the air-waves. 

The ingenious apparatus which Sir Hiram 
Maxim, acting on this hint, has invented to warn 
ships at sea of approachin icebergs, vessels, rocks 
or fog-veiled shores could be described fully only 
at considerable length; the unscientific reader 
will —— understand it quite as well if he is 
simp told that it is an echo test. 

We have all heard of the fabled mouse that saved 
the lion. In plain truth, his little winged cousin, 








the flittermouse, may do far more. Some =. 
who knows ?—a greater Titan of the sea than the 
lost Titanic may owe her safety to a bat. 


* & 


A RIVAL OF SHAKESPEARE. 


[AMOUS men whose names lend distinction 
F to the places of their birth must look to 

their laurels. At any moment these may be 
snatched from them by contemporary heroes. A 
letter found among the papers of Mary Russell 
Mitford tells of a case in point. 


The writer had just made a visit to Stratford- 
on-Avon. While visiting at an inn there he fell 
into conversation with a farm-hand about Shake- 


speare. 

“?E warn’t borrn in Henley Street,” said the 
native. 

“Where, then ?”’ said the visitor. 

“By the river.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Why, Jahn Cooper.” 

After a pause, the man remarked, in a tone of 

ve conviction, “Ah, zur, there’s another won- 
erful feller ad 


ie 

‘““Why, Jahn Cooper, I tell ’ee.” 

The visitor inquired what great deeds John 
Cooper had done. 

“Done?” said the farmer, sitting back and slap- 
ping hisknee. “Done?’ he repeated, in a voice of 
hunder. “Why, zur, I’ll tell ’ee.” 

He leaned forward impressively, and looked 
straight into the stranger’s eyes. 

“TIl tell ’ee: ’e’s lived ’ere in this town for 
ninety year as man and boy, and ’e’s never had 
the too he, and never lost wan!” 


® © 


HOW TO MAKE $25,000. 


EADERS of The Companion who are espe- 
R cially gifted in mathematics will be inter- 

ested, if not allured, by the apparently 
simple way to make a fortune that the London 
Sphere points out. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars awaits the student 
who will prove a proposition of the French mathe- 
matician, Fermat, who lived about 250 years ago. 
— prize will remain open to all comers for a 
century. 

Prof. G. A. Miller, who told of it in a recent 
address on modern mathematical research, not 
unreasonably fears that such a large inducement 
may set all sorts of mediocre mathematicians to 
wasting their time on the problem. 

The proposition to be proved is that the sum of 
no two powers except squares is itself a power 
of the same degree. Sums of squares are often 
squares. For instance, the square of three is nine, 
and that of four is sixteen. Add sixteen and nine 
and you have twenty-five, which is the square of 
five. But this has never been found to be true for 
cubes or fourth powers, or any powers above 
squares, and Fermat asserted that no such eases 
would or could ever be found. 

He proved it, too,—at least he said he had done 
so0,—but his proof is lost, and no one has ever re- 
covered it or discovered another, although proofs 
have been found for definite powers. Some of the 
world’s greatest mathematicians have worked on 
the problem. 


* © 


A CURIOUS FRYING- PAN. 


T the Cluny Museum in Paris is a very interest- 

A ing relic, of which this is the history. It 

appears that one day, a year or so ago, 

the curator of the museum happened to visit a 

small restaurant in the suburb of Saint Denis, 

in which the same room served for dining-room and 
kitchen. 


While waiting to be served, the curator’s eye 
was caught bya piney oy of most unusual appear- 
ance that hung upon the wall. He took it down 
carefully removed some of the soot with which it 
was covered, and made out part of an inscription. 
What he found interested so much that he 
bought the old pan. 

nen it was properly cleaned, it was found to 
bear the arms of France and Navarre, surrounded 
by the chain of St. Louis and the cord of the Order 
of Saint Esprit, and this inscription as well: 

“Here lies the magnificent Prince, King Louis 
XIV., King of France and of Navarre. Requiescat 


was the piste that had. been fastened to the 
ceoflin of Louis XIV. When the burial-vaults of 
the royal family in the cathedral at Saint Denis 
were rified by the populace in 1793, it had been 
wrenched from the coffin, fitted with a handle, 
and turned into a frying-pan. 

The relic may now be seen in the Cluny Museum. 
The handle has been removed, but three holes 
show where it was attached. 


® © 


A MEMORABLE ENCOUNTER. 


HUS cynically does the Kansas City Inde- 

pendent speak of the motorist who cares for 

something else than speed—for he does 
really exist, appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing: 


We came — the motor-car standing on the 
brow of the hill. 

“Hello!” we said to the chauffeur. “ Broken 
down?” 

“No, sir,” he responded. 

“Out of gasoline ?”’ 

“No, sir. We have plenty.” 

“Tire punctured ?” 

“No, sir. The tires are in perfect condition.” 

“Lost your way ?” 

“No, sir. The country hereabouts is very 
familiar.” 

Me og something from the auto?” 

“No, sir. Nothing of the sort.” 

“Then why are you standing here? Why are 
you not shooting down the hill and across the level 
ata terrific speed ?” 

“T do not care to do that,” said the owner of the 
machine, who had been silent until this moment. 
“Whenever I come this way I have my car stopped 
here so that 1 may enjoy the magnificent view 
from this elevation.” 

With a frightened glance at him, we turned and 
hastened to the nearest town, to warn the officials 
that a person evidently insane was at large in an 
automobile. 





& © 


DISCOURAGING A VOCALIST. 


HY a certain parrot never learned to talk, 
Current Opinion tells in these words: 


Kerrigan went on a trip to South Amer- 
ica, and while there bought a pretty Spanish parrot 
as a present for his friend O’Brien. He Ly cory 
the bird to O’Brien at once, and when he got back 
home, he said: 

“Dinny, did ye get the fine parrot I sint ye from 
Rio Janeiro?” 

“TI did that, Kerrigan, and I want to tell ye that 
I never put me teeth into a tougher bird in me life!” 
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ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


THE SNOW HOUSE. 


BY MARY M. CURRIER. 
The Storm-Wind built us a house last night, And mother says that the Storm- Wind knew 


A beautiful house, all warm and tight; 
But oh, how hurried he must have been, 
For he put no doors or windows in! He ran away before it was done; 
But still we think it’s wonderful, quite, So we must work as fast as we can 
For a house that was built in just one night. To finish the house that the Wind began. 


Just what we boys with our spades could do, 
And just to give us our share of fun, 


, 


a ad 





THE SECOND MATE. 
BY MARY E. JACKSON. 


ITH a fresh coat of paint, and with 

shining woodwork and polished brass, 

the Osprey lay at the boat-landing, 
all ready for the first trip of the season. Mr. 
Hardy was busy with the engine, and the 
boys, Allan and Bruce, stood on the float and 
watched every movement their father made. 

‘*Time for the crew to come aboard,’’ said 
Mr. Hardy, presently, and with a whoop of 
delight, the boys vaulted the railing. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ said Mr. Hardy, gravely, ‘‘I 
want to remind you before we start that this 
is a trial trip for you as well as for the Osprey. 
To-day I shall appoint my officers, first and 
second mate. I shall watch to see which boy 
remembers what he learned last season, which 
one obeys orders quickly, and which does his | engine will stop. Remember that.’’ 
work better. Now look alive! We must be off. | Allan listened to every word, but Bruce 
Allan, fill the oil-cups. Bruce, cast off the , swung his heels and whistled. But Mr. Hardy 
painter and stow it on the forward deck.’’ | knew his second mate well, and he was sure 

In a few minutes they were off; the boys that both boys were learning in their different | 
cheered as the Osprey gained headway and | ways. 
skimmed across the waves. Bruce stood in the | Before a week had passed, Allan had learned 
bow, and laughed as the spray dashed into his | to start the engine, with his father’s help at the 
face; but Allan sat by his father’s side and | heavy wheel, but Bruce was still second mate | 
sravely watched the engine. When an oil-cup |—on probation. Bruce did want to learn, but in 
was empty, Allan deftly filled it; when the end | trying to cover the fact that. he cared, he made 
of a rope came near the whirling wheel, he |many blunders. Mr. Hardy was patierit with 
removed it without a word. But Bruce did| him and praised hint whenever there was a 
not do so well. When it was his turn to fill| chance. But Allan, pleased with his own suc- 
in oil-cup, he handled the can hurriedly and | cess, became rather boastful, and in many ways 
spilled the oil; he burned his fingers on the | made it hard for the second mate. 

‘xhaust-pipe, and dropped the boat-hook over-| Finally the proud day came when Allan took 
board when he tried to help at the landing. charge of the boat and was permitted to invite 
Mr. Hardy said nothing, but at the end of | his mother to be passenger. Mrs. Hardy sat 
he trial trip he made Allan first mate, and | 

Bruce second mate—on probation. 


On probation! Bruce knew what those 
words meant, and they awakened his pride. 

‘**T must do my best,’’ he said to himself. 
‘* Just suppose that after my week of proba- 
tion I was made ‘crew’ !’’ But although he re- 
solved to do his best, Bruce did not intend that 
Allan should know how hard he was trying 
or how much he cared. That was not Bruce’s 
way. And that was why he seemed indif- 
ferent when Mr. Hardy gave the boys some 
simple instructions about running the engine. 

‘*You may not be able to start the engine 
for some time yet,’’ said Mr. Hardy, ‘‘but you 
can both learn to stop it. This little switch,’’ | 
he said, as he pointed to a tiny black handle | 
at the side of the boat, ‘‘controls the electric | 
spark that explodes in the cylinder and sup- | 
plies the power that makes the boat go. You 
have only to pull out the switch—so—and the | 





in the stern, in the seat of honor; Bruce stood 
in the bow, and steered; Mr. Hardy sat on the | 


stern overhang. After a gallant wrestle with 
the heavy wheel, Allan started the engine, 
and off they went. The second mate steered a 
straight course for the open sea. 

‘*T can manage the boat all alone, mother,’’ 
Allan boasted. ‘‘Do you want to see me?’’ 

Mrs. Hardy smiled and nodded. 

‘*Let me steer now, Bruce!’’ called Allan, 
as he took the side wheel. 

Without a word, Bruce dropped the wheel, 
and crouched down in a corner. 


Suddenly a lobster-buoy appeared in sight 
directly ahead. Allan saw it at the last minute, 
and suddenly whirled the whee] round as he 
tried to avoid it. The boat swerved quickly, 


and they heard a cry and a splash. Father 
had disappeared. 
‘*Father’s overboard !’’ cried Allan. ‘*What 


shall we do?’’ 
Mrs. Hardy cried out helplessly, but Bruce 
sprang to his feet and jumped for the switch. 





DRAWN BY S. S. MALAWSKY 


| One pull on the little black handle, and the | : last forever. 


engine stopped. A few minutes later, dripping 
and breathless, Mr. Hardy climbed aboard. 

**Good boy, Allan!’’ he said, as soon as he 
could get his breath. ‘‘You stopped the boat 
just in time. If you had run away from me, 
I could never have made shore. ’’ 


‘*But I didn’t stop the boat, father,’’ con- 


fessed Allan. ‘I didn’t think of it. Bruce 
did. ’’ 
‘‘Pooh! I didn’t do anything!’ stammered | 


Bruce, and tried to hide his reddened face 
behind his mother. But Mr. Hardy drew him 
gently to his side and laid an approving hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘“*You did well, my son,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
acted promptly, and you used your head. 
That’s the kind of man captains always 
want, so for that reason I appoint you cap- 
tain’s aid, a position second to none. From 
this day on, -you are to be my right-hand man, 
and remember, I shall expect good service, 
your very best.’’ 

**T’ll try, father,’’ said Bruce. 
will !’” 

‘*I’m sure you will,’’ said Mr. Hardy, as 
he smiled down into the earnest little face. 
** And now, my hearties, let’s speed for home!’’ 


**Indeed I 


His mother | 
could see that he was trying to hide his chagrin. | 


| HOW DICK GOES. 


BY EMILY HENDERSON. 


When mother wants an errand done, 

| And calls on Dick, you would suppose 
His power of motion failing, from 

| The way he goes! 


But when the band plays down the street, 

Then he’s alive from head to toes; 
You'd think he ran by steam-power, from 
The way he goes. 


_— eS" 


PUZZLES. 


1. POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
| A body of water and to meditate; an animal sac 
and a female relative; a pain and rolling land; a 
| whole amount and part of the year. 


2. ADDITIONS. 


My six, six and five hundred is bright; my fifty- 
four, one and five hundred is dark; my one hun- 
dred and four, one and one hundred pertains to 
the city; my one hundred and four, one ané fifty 
pertains to society. 


3. ONE-LETTER CHANGE. 
One letter may make many changes, 
If in words it is placed just right. 

An animal in the forest 
May lead you from my sight, 

Or make what is important 
Into a morning song, 

A nail into a surface wide, 
Though it may not be long. 


4. CHARADE. 
When the wild wind blows, 
Then the sailor knows 
He must my first. 
When the ‘clock again 
Sounds its low refrain, 
My second see. 
When soldiers, in the fight, 
Go best to left or right, 
They use my whole. 
5. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 

I. 

My 141517812101219 is an ornament worn by 
ladies; my 112416 is a flower; my 1667 is a fruit; 
my 15319 is to fade; my 721391219 is a dance; 
| 18 14 is an abbreviation. 

My whole, composed of nineteen letters, is the 
name of a famous poet. 

iI, 
I am composed of letters twelve, 
For what I hold you now a delve. 
My 17310 in every house is found; 
My 856 a stretch of boggy ground; 
My 1227 allows none who walk to pass; 
My 9 is always first in its own class; 
My 4 belongs to me and always me, 
My 11 to you, and never mine can be. 
When you have found my whole, the last and 


_ least, 
You find an emperor who once was priest. 


6. RIDDLES. 
I. 

Nine kinds of boats are suggested by the follow- 

ing lines: 
The first’s the swiftest craft that sails, 
Though ne’er afloat is she. 
The shipwrecked man on desert isle 
The second would gladly see. 
Handle the dangerous third with care ; 
The fourth with meats we use; 
And if with dynamite you play, 
The fifth you’re like to lose. 
The sixth most qotege boys aspire 
To do both well and fast; 
The seventh’s a guide through dangerous 
ways, 
And brings to port at last. 
A narrow, winding watery way 
Gives to the next its name; 
The coarsest part of broken flax 
Does for the last the same. 
II. 
With many a splash, 
A flop and a dash, 
My white will turn to gold. 
And then you will see 
Men asking for me, 
When for your gold I am sold. 
Ii. 

All seek me, and all misuse me. All have me— 
some longer than others. I pass quickly, and yet 
lam unseen, but you know when 
You need me for the smallest act 

IV. 
Nine times my value is not a cent, be sure, 
Yet he who owns me certainly is not poor. 
I give to all their daily bread, and though I’m ina 


pass. 


race, 
And driven by wind and water, yet I never leave 
| my place. 
7. CONUNDRUMS. 


When would it appear that a lawyer is out of 
| humor? When may a doctor be said to have lost 
his temper? How can you add one-third to a 
number by subtracting one-third from it? What 
is that you cannot see while it is ever before you? 
Are the natives of Poland tall or short? What 
proverb pleases a hatter? What tree should al- 
ways be raised in the rain? What animal never 

rew old? Why is a gold-mine like a milk-wagon? 

What is as much tired before a journey as after 
it? When does a sheet of paper resemble a decliv- 
ity? When is the first conundrum often like the 
first arrival ? 


8 WORD-SQUARES. 


1. 
A clump of trees; torn asunder; manifest; part 
of a poem; to come in. 
II. 
Part of a door; an American river; a period of 
time ; a part of the body. 


9. LETTER PUZZLE. 
Prefix a letter to a liquid and get labor; to an 
animal and get a measure ; to an entreaty and get 
| a portion of work; to a mistake and get a fear; to 
| a tear and get a misstep; to an elf and get a nerv- 
| OUS Movement. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any ad ress in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and ‘0 foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Secten, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New aes riptions may begin at any time during the 
ye 


suioue: Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money aq 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic’ 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 


poner is sent. Your name cannot be found on our him not to take the ey: —_ “the | 
the matter alone was | 


ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to | 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











THE COMPLEXION. 


CLEAR and beautiful skin ought 
always to accompany youth and 


health, but like other good things it 






you have it you cannot play fast and 
loose with it. Neither can you keep 
it by observing some of the laws of 
health and breaking others. Take 
fresh air, for example. Every one 
knows that health cannot be had 
without a continuous supply of fresh 
air. Yet that alone will not keep the skin in good 
condition, as a glance at the faces of people who 
live in the open, but who in other respects defy 
the laws of health, will show. 

Young people who live in the country breathe 





It | moment, Colonel W., a wealthy citizen of Natchez, 
came to the rescue, and agreed to pay $10,000 if 


again; the entries ceased by the middle of the next 
month. She is hoping father will forget to ask 
about it, and that this year somebody will give her 


a diary; a diary is ndt dry, and she is sure she | 


could keep one beautifully. 


* © 


HIS CODE. 


ILE code of honor in force among the boatmen 
of the Mississippi River in early days was rude, 
perhaps, but strict, so far as it went. There, for 
instance, was the case of Bill M’Coy, who fell into 
the clutches of the law eighty years ago. Brought 


| before one of the courts at Natchez, he was com- 


mitted to jail. The vacation of court was just 
beginning, and unless M’Coy could find a bonds- 
man in the sum of $10,000, he must swelter in jail 
| throughout the long summer months. At the last 


M’Coy did not present himself to stand trial in the 


| fall. 


In vain the colonel’s friends tried to persuade 


| court’s” advice that he le 
unheeded. M’Coy was released, shouldered his 


| rifle, and in due time reached his home in “Old 


Kaintuek.” 

Months rolled on, and the time of the trial > 
proached. Everywhere the chances of M’Coy’s 
return were discussed. The colonel had not heard 
from him since his departure. 

The morning of the appointed day came, but the 


| prisoner did not present himself. “The court had 


cannot be had for nothing, and when | 


all the time air that people from the city spend a | 
great deal of money to enjoy for a few weeks in | 
the summer. But perfect complexions are no} 


more common in the country than in the city. 
The reason is oftenest to be found in the diet. 
Cake or pie at nearly every. meal, the equally 
inevitable doughnuts, and buckwheat cakes, with 
pork in some form as the staple of diet, are enough 
to account for any defect in the color or texture of 
the skin. It almost seems to be a point of honor 
with some young persons to dislike the simple, 
wholesome foods,—such as eggs, milk, and fruits,— 
and to prefer those that are the hardest to digest. 

In the city, sweets are often at the bottom of the 
trouble. There is no objection to any one’s eating 
a moderate amount of pure candy; but a box of 

candy that stands open on the table, and is visited 
at every hour of the day, can quickly spoil the 
fairest and smoothest skin. 

If the complexion remains bad in spite of care 
in the matter of diet, it may be that wrong breath- 
ing habits, or a lack of fresh air in the bedroom at 
night, is responsible. 


© 


tery 


ANITA’S ACCOUNTS. 


ETAILED spending comes to be so 

4 D large a part of the business of many 

women that young girls ought to 

have their fixed allowance quite as 

much as their brothers, and ought 

also to keep an accurate account of 

how they spend it. A year ago Anita 

listened to all her father had to say 

on the subject, and was pleased 

with the neat little red leather 

account-book he gave her. She enjoyed spreading 

it open at the first enticing, gilt-edged leaf, care- 

fully selecting a fresh pen, and making her first 
entry: 

“Paid, Jan. 4. Spools, .20; Gray kid gloves, 

2.50; mauve satin ribbon, 1.50; candied limes, .70.” 

Legible, artistic and businesslike, she decided, 

approvingly, and closed the book—then opened it 

again. Wasit businesslike? Should she not have 

put down “two spools” and “three yards’ of 

ribbon? Furthermore, should she not have said 

“at fifty cents a yard”? No, “at 50c. per yd.” No! 

“at” is wrong; altogether feminine and unpracti- 

cal. There is a special sign for “‘at’’; something 

rather like a small a with its tail curled over its 

back. After making a tentative sketch or two of 


| been built against the face of the building. Occa- | 


transacted its other business and was on the point 
of adjourning, when M’Coy, his beard long and 


matted, his hands scarred and bleeding, rushed | 


into the court-room. 

Colonel W. embraced him asif he were a long- 
lost brother, and eyes unused to tears filled to 
overflowing when M bien | told his story. 

Starting from Louisville as a “hand” on a flat- 
boat, he found in a few days that, owing to unex- 
pected delays, he ae not reach Natchez at the 


| appointed time. No other craft presented itself, 


and so M’Coy abandoned the ‘‘flat,” and, with the 
aid of rough tools, shaped a canoe from the trunk 


of a fallen tree. He rowed or paddled his canoe | 


with my | the be pa stops for food and rest 
thirteen hundred miles, and redeemed his promise 
almost at the expense of his life. 
His trial became a mere form; his chivalrous 
conduct and the want of any positive eed 
won for him a quick verdict of “not guilty.” 


* 


SCULPTOR AND EMPEROR. 


LTHOUGH he was a man of great earnestness | 


and seriousness of purpose, Carpeaux, one of 
the most famous French sculptors of the last 
century, had a droll tongue and a capricious 
humor that he vented on lackey and emperor 
alike. Lecture Pour Tous relates some amusing 
anecdotes of him. 

At a reception at the Tuileries, Napoleon III 
coment in a few minutes’ private. conversation 
with Carpeaux. At its conclusion, the youn 
sculptor was besieged by a crowd of courtiei’s an 
envious ‘rivals, who wanted to know what the 
emperor had talked about. 

“Promise to tell no one!” whispered Carpeaux, 


as he drew the eager listeners to one side of the | 


ballroom. ‘Well, then, the emperor was trying to 
borrow five francs from me.” * 

Some years later, when ge had yeceived 
the commission to do the 


came to watch him at work on the scaffold that had 


| sionally, the emperor mounted aloft to this impro- 


the sign from memory, on her blotter, she ven- | 


tured on the correction, and again closed the book. 
Wait! Graykids. Why gray? Color is artistic, 
not arithmetical; it does not affect price. Buttons 
do that. Anita painstakingly erased “gray” and 
substituted “‘six-buttoned,” and then wished she 
had not, but had let it go this once; “six-but- 
toned” was so much longer than “gray,” that it 
looked all huddled together. She decided not to 
meddle with “candied limes,” although it did look 
childish, somehow, and “confectionery” would 
have seemed more dignified and quite sufficient. 
At the end of the month Anita balanced her ac- 
counts—an interesting, although puzzling, process. 
Why her expenditures should add up twice alike 
and three times different was inexplicable, and 
somewhat disturbing; still, as it was plainly im- 
possible to keep on adding up forever, she accepted 
the twice-alike sum as correct, although she did 
not really believe she could have spent so much. 
That made it all the queerer that, subtracted from 
her receipts, it left a sum larger by a third than 
she really had on hand. Of course she must have 
spent something that she had not set down, she 
decided ; and promptly ascertaining the difference 
between her recorded expenditure and what she 
had really spent, she remedied the omission. 
“Sundries, $6.75,” she inserted, carefully, and 
altering the total to correspond, restored the book 
to its drawer with a sigh of relief. She might be 
unbusinesslike,—her family always say so,— but 
anyway, her accounts had come out even! 


vised studio, hung between earth and sky. 
One day Carpeaux, in a particularly merry mood, 


| told him that when he wished to rest from his 


labors, he would make tiny pellets of clay, and 
drop them on the heads of passers-by. 

“It’s very a}, he explained. “People 
stop and look about them. They can’t imagine 
where the missiles come from. 

“Here,” he continued, holding out some of the 
little clay bullets, “try it yourself.” 

“IT wouldn’t dare,’ laughin ngly said Napoleon, 
amused at the idea of the mperor of the rench, 
mounted on a scaffold, throwing pellets of clay at 
his subjects. 

“Bah!” muttered Carpeaux. ‘“‘What’s the use 
of being an emperor!” 

Napoleon did not forget this remark. A 
months later, when the sculptor sought a title, the 
—? unable or unwilling to grant the request, 
exc. 

“Bah! What’s the use of being Carpeaux! Isn’t 
that better than baron ?’ 


& & 


“COOK PASHA.” 


ITH due respect to those eminent English- 
men, Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener, they 
are not the only uncrowned kings of Egypt. The 
London Tatler tells of a trip Lord Cromer once 
took with the founder of the institution that all 
travelers know as “Cook’s” into an almost unex- 
plored region far to the west of the Upper Nile. 
He went to  - his ey to a certain sheik. 
He introduced himself. The sheik was polite, but 
had Rn og I never heard of Lord Cromer, and | 
ton 0 red to have little . ~ eons of the posi- 
ti on of , Creat Britain in E; Egypt 
—_ this is my friend, Mr. Cook, ” Lord Cromer 
went on 
The sheik bowed Sotoeneene. 
“Ah,” he said, sev erybody has heard of big 
good Mistah Cook !’ 


A DECEPTIVE APPEARANCE. 


N old family coach, with the driver on the box, 


was waiting at the railway-station. Beside the | 


carriage stood a gentleman who had come down 
to welcome his brother home. 


The expected guest was a portly old Virginian 
who tipped the scales at 250 pounds. 
When the old negro coachman espied the incom- 
ing train rounding a curve, he exclaimed: 
know Marse William’s on dere, Marse Frank, 
*cause see how dat kyar kreens!’ 


A CANNIBAL’S DISH. 


Y dear, listen to this, and tell me what you 

make of it!” exclaimed the elderly English 

lady to her husband, on her first visit to the 
States. 

She held the hotel menu almost at arm’s length, 


and spoke in a tone of horror. 
“*Baked Indian pudding!’ Can it be possible in 


Strangely enough, the book was never balanced | | a civilized country ?” 


corations for the | 
Pavilion de Flore of the Tuileries, Napoleon often | 


SOFT, WHITE HANDS OR 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 


‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Red, rough hands on retiring usually become soft, | for Hoarseness, Coughs and Throat Troubles. No opi- 
white hands on rising through the simple and eco-.| ates. Samplotres. Sonn L BROWN &SON, Boston, Mass. 
nomical one night treatment afforded by Cuticura soap | 
and Cuticura ointment. Bathe and soak the hands on 


Np} 20S all diz, T meal ores .Brazil,Peru,CapeG seen. 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and NS Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe SS diftU.S..25e.1000hingesbe. Agts.wtd.50%. ListFree.! buy 


Stegman,5943 Cote Lrilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 
cases spread the ointment on thin pieces of old linen | mumps: e ——e ts ; 


or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or Wire and Wireless and 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat. | TELEGRAPHY Fm ae wm By ed 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- | Big Demand. Oldest and Largest Sch atalog Free 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 

less nails with painful finger-ends. Cuticura soap and | — 1° =H] Ts 
ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal BEAUTIFUL L NEW 
sample of each, with 82-p. book, post-free. Address 9G. @070s3,402) 60) 25,@ 


“ugh ~ : ‘ ae. 
pee nae Men satesee ea ve (Ade. | Tithe newest ideas in all branches of ot Embroidery are 


| ff found in the Kaumagraph An These w 
STAMPS Satie iite'Ss, Meme eaRe 


give beautiful clear —~ Te, 
instant. New book, shirt waist design 
and alphabet sent for 15 cents. Agents wanted. 
he 209 W. 38th St., New York 
GOOD NATURED AGAIN ESIGNS 
GOOD HUMOR RETURNS WITH CHANGE TO = “ ” 
PROPER FOOD. “RANGER BICYCLES 
ne OS, | } Have imported roller chains, sprockei 
/ by. pedals; New Departure Seedutieaies and 

“For many years I was a constant sufferer from > Hubs; Puncture ie Tires; A features pow 
indigestion and nervousness, amounting almost to nyo eee 
prostration,” writes a Montana man. 

“My blood was impoverished, the vision was 
blurred and weak, with moving spots before my 
eyes. This was a steady daily condition. I grew 
ill-tempered, and eventually got so nervous I 
could not keep my books posted, nor handle 
| accounts satisfactorily. I can’t describe my 
| sufferings. 
“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one day I 

happened to notice Grape-Nuts in a grocery store, 
| and bought a package out of curiosity to. know 
what it was. 

“I liked the food from the very first, eating it | 
with cream, and now I buy it by the case and use 
it daily. I soon found that Grape-Nuts food was 
| supplying brain and nerve force as nothing in the 
drug line ever had done or could do. 

“It wasn’t long before I was restored to health, 
comfort and happiness. 

“Through the use of Grape-Nuts food my 
| digestion has been restored, my nerves are steady 
| once more, my eye-sight is good again, my mental 
| faculties are clear and acute, and I have become 
so good-natured that my friends are truly | 
astonished at the change. I feel younger and | 
better than I have for 20 years. No amount of | 
money would induce me to surrender what I have | 
gained through the use of Grape-Nuts food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ing Machines are widely distributed all 
“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The over our country. Its success is largely due 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. || to the recommendations of purchasers. 


If a New Companion has not been sent into rma 
town, ask for our special Introductory Price 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-50, ‘CHICAGO 











New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


E OFFER eight high-grade styles, pre- 

pay all freight charges east of Colorado, 
warrant each Machine for ten years, and 
sellat a very low price. How this isaccom- 
plished can best be told in our new illus- 
trated booklet, which is free to every Com- 
panion subscriber: To get this information, 
direct a post card to Perry Mason Company, 
publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass., stating that you will be 
interested in fearning further particulars 
concerning the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. Tens of thousands of these Sew- 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 

















Always on Guard 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 


No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you at 
any moment of any hour, day or 
night. 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported 
efforts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 
points. 





It costs unwearying effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this 
is the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


| As a unit in an efficient system 
and able, at a moment’s notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
station, he becomes a power to 
whom all ship owners and passen- 
‘gers are indebted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


| Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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Dresses for 
Silk Dresses for Misses and 
Coats for Misses and Smali 
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“NATIONAL” Style Book 
—and See! 


Just write for your free copy of the 
‘* NATIONAL’’ Spring and Summer Style 
Book and see for yourself the Pleasure 
and the Advantage and the Saving the 
‘*NATIONAL’’ offers you. 


Just see for yourself the more beautiful, more 
becoming and positively delightful new Fash- 
ions the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book shows. 
for yourself all the delight, the satisfaction and 
the advantage that may be yours. 


See 


Just write for your “NATIONAL” Money- 
Saving Style Book and see for yourself the saving 
it offers you—the very real saving in dollars 


Just write for your: ‘NATIONAL’ Money- 
Saving Style Book—and see. See for yourself 
the advantages the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ offers you. 
And one copy of this interesting Style Book is 
yours FREE simply for the asking. 


_, Just you write for your FREE copy of the 
NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book—and see! 


“NATIONAL” 


Money-Saving Bargains 


We Pay All Postage and Expressage 
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Always Please the Customer 
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which will insure your being p 


pleased wi ythin the 
NATIONAL,” you may return it and we 
will c! r your money and pay 

















National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
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AN ELEPHANT FIGHT. 


HEN the late King Edward of England, then 
the Prince of Wales, was hunting in India, 


| he witnessed a combat between two trained fight- 


ing elephants and a huge wild elephant. The 

| hunters, mounted on swift Arabian horses, 
| Sighted the big fellow in the tall grass of the 
jungle, and by fast riding, the prince cut him off 
from the forest and kept him in the open. Mr. 
| Alfred A. T. Watson describes the fight in his 
book, ““King Edward VII as a Sportsman.” 


| The wild tusker halted, and blew a note of rage, 
as he swayed his head to and fro and flapped his 
ears. Jung Pershaud, with his head, neck, and 
the upper part of his body painted blood-color,—a 
tribute to his prowess as champion elephant of the 
— woods,—came into sight through the 
reeds. 

The wild elephant heard the clang of the bell 
that swung round Jung Pershaud’s neck, and 
turning round, swept the reeds with his trunk so 
_ as to obtain a better view of his —_—. J ung, 
with his proboscis held aloft, rushed forward, 
uttering a shrill cry; the other, who had only one 
tusk and the stump of the second, lowered his 
head, and the trained elephant gave him a blow on 
the side of the skull with his trunk, followed by a 
violent ram on the quarter that heeled him half- 
over; the thud was like a stroke on the big drum 
in a silent theater. Another ram on the quarter 
followed, and the wild elephant, turning round 
bolted with all possible speed. He plunge 
| through a deep, ditch-like stream, and the hunters, 

following as quickly as possible, found him at bay 

in - ground with-his back ny a tree. 
| Abt this supreme moment Bijli, the other fighter, 
| appeared from a covert a few yards away. Bijli 
| dashed forward; the other set his fore legs apart, 
| and lowering his head, prepared for battle. The 
| two skulls met in a mighty crash. The wild ele- 
} a turned to fly, but Bijli was after him, and 
| having the better speed, constantly rammed his 
| enemy’s quarters. The wild one presently turned 
| —_ and while Bijli gave him resounding blows 
with his trunk over the head and e yes, some of 
| the native attendants passed a turn of rope round 
| the victim’s hind leg. There must be some ele- 
| Rnant language as plain as any spoken word. 
| The big fellow dropped his proboscis as a van- 
| quish knight lowers his sword-point, blew a 
| feeble tootle trumpet full of despondency, —a 
| ery for mercy,—and stood screening his shame 
| with his huge ears. Bijli accepted the surrender 
| on the instant, and wound his trunk round the 
| captive’s neck in a fondling sort of a 

t was then discovered that the wild elephant 
was blind of an eye, which he had pegeen’y oe in 
the same fight in which he broke his tusk. The 
pemee, after the unbroken ivory was taken as a 
rophy, had him released. 





A MILITARY GOOSE. 


To much-maligned goose, although it is a 
| byword for stupidity and silliness, has, from 
| the early days of Rome, proved itself to be a bird 
| of more than ordinary sagacity. Here is a little 
story from “‘Das Echo,” which illustrates the bird’s 
| wisdom and devotion: 


One day, in the summer of 1830, the sentry of the 
eavalry barracks at Esslingen, Germany, saw a 
| large goose waddling about near the sentry-box. 
| Half in fun, he trie 
she. refused to leave her a post. 
In the course of the afternoon the sentry was 
| relieved. He passed into the yard of the barracks, 
and the gate had closed behind 


— companion. 


he bird showed no intention of leaving the | 
| barracks, and the regiment became so attached to | 


her that finally an officer bought her from the 
baker who owned her. The goose was formally 
installed as regimental mascot, and given a little 
hut next to one of the sentry-boxes. : 

As time went on, the goose began to show an ex- 
traordinary animosity toward ‘all civilians, and 
more than one guileless citizen who ventured too 
near the sentry-box was forced to beat a hasty re- 
treat before the bird’s angry onslaught. With the 
sentries the 4 was a particular favorite, for 
she made the long watches less lonely; and, if on 
some hot summer afternoon the soldier on duty 
| happened to drowse, her loud honking always 
| warned him in time of the approach of the relieving 





In 1836 the regiment was called. away to the 
manceuvers, and the disconsolate mascot was of 
necessity left behind. In her loneliness, the goose 
sought out a company of infantry stationed in the 

| same town, and in a short time had made herself 
| completely at home. This defection caused no 
| little comment and Geepocingment among the 
townspeople who had idolized the goose. But one 
day, when the bird was doing her daily sentry 
| duty, a blare of trumpets was heard in the dis- 
| tance. The cavalry was coming home. Instantly 
| the goose became greatly excited; with wide- 
spread wings and neck. stretched straight out, 
honking her mightiest, she fluttered down the 
street to meet the beloved regiment. It is doubtful 
which was the more pleased at the reunion. With 
beak high in the air, the goose proudly led the way 
home to the barracks! 

She remained — to the regiment all her life. 
She moved with them to Ludwigslust, and from 
there in-1846 to Ulm. Seven years later, she died 
like a true soldier, at her yo beside the sentry- 
box. The a a of that goose is cherished in 
the regiment to this 


day. 


& 





‘ WHAT MAKES THE CORN POP? 


| [VERY one’ knows and likes that humble but 

cheerful dainty, pop-corn.. But how many can 

tell what makes the corn pop? A writer in Har- 
per’s Weekly explains: 


| A kernel of pop-corn is filled with tightly packed 
| starch grains. The interior of the kernel is divided 
| into a large number of cells, each of which may be 

likened toa tiny box, the walls of which are strong 

enough to withstand considerable pressure from 
| within. Upon the application of heat, the moisture 
resent in each little box is converted into steam 
hat finally eseapes by explosion. The in of 
| corn then yy inside out,” and is trans- 
| a into a relatively large mass of snow-white 
starch. 


* © 


A MEMBER OF THE UNION. 


EN who worked under a former city editor on 
| 4¥1 the Washington Post vouch for the truth of 
| this story about him. 

| The telegraph editor, so the story goes, got a 
| “flash” one night that John La Farge, the painter, 
| was dead. He called the news out to the city 
| editor, who, catching only the name and profession, 
| yelled to a reporter: 

“Willoughby! A painter by the name of La 
| Farge is dead. Rush down to the Central Labor 
| Union and see what you can dig up about him!” 





him, when, with a | 
eat fluttering and honking, the goose fiew over | 
ne top of the wall, and alighted hear her new- | 








to drive the bird away, but | 
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“KODAK” 


Is our Registered 
and common-law 


Trade-Mark and 


cannot be right- 





fully applied ex- 
cept to goods of 
our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell 
you, under the Kodak 
name, a camera or 
films, or other goods 
not of ‘our manufac- 
ture, you can be sure 
that he has an inferior 
article that he is try- 
ing to market on the 
Kodak ‘reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The United States Tire 


Company is the leader 


‘among tire makers 


It takes a strong boy to 
become a leader. 


To be the captain of your 
football or baseball team a 
fellow must have proven 
that he can play a little 
better and a little harder 
than the rest. He must 
have shown his team-mates 
that they can always de- 
pend on him to doa difh- 
cult thing and do it well. 


That is precisely the rea- 
son that the Company 
which makes 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


has come to be known all 
over the world as the leader 
among tire makers. 


Way back in the bicycle days, 
the companies that now make up 
the United States Tire Company 
(Morgan & Wright, G & J, Hart- 
ford and Continental) proved that 
they could make stronger, longer- 
wearing tires than other makers. 
And they have kept that record 
ever since. 


When you buy tires for your 
bicycle, or when your father or 
brother buy tires for his auto- 
mobile or motorcycle, the safest 
way is to buy tires made by the 
leader among tire makers. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 











For Your Chafing Dish 


F you want to treat a caller to something particularly pleasing, and 
want to prepare it while you visit, or if you want to serve a light 
Sunday evening luncheon to family or friends, or, if in college, you 

want to give a ‘‘spread’’ in your room to some of your college mates, try 


one of the Minute Tapioca recipes with your chafing dish. 


Minuteman 


Cook Book gives 25 of the finest recipes, any of which can be made in 


the chafing dish, and some are prepared specially for it. 


You can never 


make a mistake in offering Minute Tapioca, for everybody likes it. 


SAMPLE FREE and Minuteman Cook Book 


if you give your grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 


513 W. Main Street, 


ORANGE, MASS. 
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THE FOURTH SUNDAY 


BY F. E. C. ROBBINS 


HE young minister and his wife stood at | 
T the window, looking out rather ruefully 

through the driving rain upon a drenched 
landscape. 

‘*It doesn’t let up a bit,’’ said the young 
woman, as she turned disconsolately away, 
‘sand here it is almost time for the bell. There 
will be hardly anybody there, and to think of 


that wonderful sermon that you have worked | 


so hard over all the week! I’1l tell you what, 


Horace, don’t you preach it to-day; just use | 


an old one. It would be a shame to waste the 
best sermon you have ever written on a little 
handful of people, ’’ 

‘“*T haven’t any very old ones, Alice,’’ 
replied the young man, with a smile. ‘‘Be- 
sides, it seems to me that those who do come 
out on such a day are entitled to the best that 
I can give them. No, my dear, so far as my 
part is concerned, there will be no postpone- 
ment on account of the weather. ’’ 


‘*Well, it’s too bad, just the same; and this 
I did 


is the fourth Sunday in the month! 
hope that after hearing such a sermon the 
people would open their purses a little wider. ’’ 


‘‘Why, Alice, you don’t imagine that I wrote | a 


that sermon with any thought of the fourth 
Sunday? If I had, this rain would have been 
a fitting punishment. ’’ 

‘*No, I don’t imagine anything of the kind, ’’ 
she answered, laughingly. ‘‘I know I’m alto- 
gether too worldly, but if you have any faults, 


doing things with a mercenary end in view is | 


certainly not one of them.’’ 

To explain the reference to a fourth Sunday, 
it may be best to record a conversation that 
took place when Horace Lynn received his call 
to the little parish among the hills. 


Noah Baker, the village storekeeper and | 


postmaster, had conducted the negotiations on 
behalf of the parish committee. 

‘‘Now in regard. to compensation,’’ Mr. 
Baker had said, ‘‘we can’t offer you but five 
hundred dollars as a stated salary. But I’ve 
got them to agree to an arrangement that will 
bring you in a little something over and above 
that sum. ~You see, we raise the minister’s 
salary by subscription and pew rentals, and 
then we take up a collection every Sunday for 
other purposes. Now our idea—my idea, I 
might say, originally—is that the collection 
every fourth Sunday shall be yours in addition 
to your regular compensation. How does that 
strike you, Mr. Lynn?’’ 

‘*What is the usual amount of the collec- 
tion?’’ the young candidate ventured to ask. 

‘*Well, not such a terrible sight,’’ Mr. Baker 
confessed. ‘‘It varies. In this case I suppose 
it would depend somewhat on you. 
if they weren’t, they’d naturally give less. It 
would be a kind of a barometer for you.’’ 

Probably this particular consideration did 
not have great weight with Mr. Lynn, but he 
accepted the call, and he had now been a pastor 
for about six months. He was greatly in love 
with his work, and the people seemed friendly ; 
but it must be confessed that if the fourth 
Sunday collections were to be taken as a test 
of his popularity, the results so far had not 
been flattering. 


The congregation on that rainy Sunday, as | 


Mrs. Lynn had predicted, was very small. 


The presence, however, of a stranger who had | 


been storm-bound at the little tavern overnight 


not only served to increase the total attendance | 


somewhat, but had a still more noticeable 
effect on the size of the collection. For when 


the box was examined after the service, there | 


were found, besides a small array of coins that 
hardly attained the dignity of a silver collec- 
tion, two undoubted ten-dollar bills. 

It cannot be denied that this unexpected con- 
tribution brightened the day considerably for 
the minister and his wife. 

‘*We’ll divide this money, ’’ declared Horace. 
‘*T will put away one of the bills with the little 
fund that I have been saving up for my insur- 
ance, and you shall have the other for pocket- 
money. I know you have been kept pretty 
short lately. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t complained, have I, Horace?’’ 
said his wife. ‘‘But I thank you very much, ”’ 
and she gratefully accepted the fresher of the 
two bills. 

The next morning Mr. Lynn received a call 
from Mr. Noah Baker. 

“It’s been on my mind a good deal since 
meeting yesterday,’’ said Mr. Baker, ‘‘and I 
thought I had better come right to you with 
it. It’s about that twenty dollars that we 
found in the contribution-box. The more I 
think of it, the more I can’t make it seem that 
it rightfully belongs to you. You see, that 
gentleman couldn’t have known anything about 
our fourth Sunday arrangement. It isn’t usual; 
in fact, I never heard of any other parish that 
had it. Consequently, as I figure it, he must 
have supposed that he was contributing to our 





If people | 
were pleased, no doubt they’d give more, and | 


| cause in general, instead of to you personally. 
Now I don’t make any claim on behalf of the 
parish, but I should like to have you consider 
the matter. Just take your own time think- 
ing it over; and what you finally say is right, 
| I, “$ one, am willing to abide by.’’ 
don’t need any time to consider,’’ said 
the vagal rising. ‘‘I certainly do not want 
the money if there is any doubt of its being 
| fairly mine, and I now see that there is. 
Please excuse me for a minute. ’’ 
** Alice, ’’ he said, entering the kitchen, w — 
| his wife was at work, ‘‘I’m afraid that I shall 
have to ask you to give back that ten dollars. 
Mr. Baker is here, and he thinks — 

‘*But I can’t give it back,’’ interrupted 
lice, the color mounting to her face. 
‘‘I’m sorry, dear,’’ said Horace, * 
listen, ’’ and he proceeded to state Mr. Baker’s 
case. ‘‘I am by no means sure that he isn’t 
| right, ’’ he concluded, ‘‘and I do not think that 
we ought to keep adh money. Don’t you feel 

that way ?’’ 

‘tI suppose so,’’ én faltered, ‘‘but I tell 
you I can’t give back my part. You see, I’ve 
—lI’ve spent it.’’ 

**You’ve spent it? 

‘““Why, yes. 
an order for those books that you have wanted 
so much. I meant it for a little surprise,’’ 
she added, with trembling lips. 

The minister kissed her. 

‘*Well, never mind, dear,’’ he said. ‘‘I will 
borrow ten dollars from the insurance fund; 
the premium doesn’t come due for two months 
yet, and I can manage some way. 
bout it; it will all come right.’’ 

‘*And meanwhile you will have the books, ’’ 
| suggested Alice, with returning cheerfulness. 
Some three weeks later Mr. Baker again 
| called on the minister, this time to request 
him to repeat that rainy-day sermon on th« 
| following Sunday. ‘‘Quite a number that 
didn’t get out to church that day,’’ he ex- 


| A 
‘but just 


Already !’’ 


us that were there want to hear it again.’’ 

This request, it is needless to say, the min- 
ister cheerfully complied with. After the 
service was over, Mr. Baker came up to the 
minister with a smile of satisfaction on his 
face. 

‘*Kind of surprised at the size of the congre- 
gation, weren’t you?’’ he said. ‘‘Well, I have 
another surprise for you. You see, I got round 
among the people pretty well, and I told them 
what kind of a sermon it was that we were 
getting you to repeat. ‘All his sermons have 
| been pretty good,’ I said, ‘but I call this one 
| remarkable. And now,’ I said, ‘I think it.is 
about time that we all of us come prepared to 
show our appreciation.’ This is the fourth 
Sunday, you know. Well, I wasn’t looking 
for any such collection as I have just found 


dollars and seventy-five cents, and I am going 
to put in another quarter and make it even 
money. I want to say right here that I haven’t 
changed my mind a bit about that other twenty 
dollars; but I reckon there isn’t any cloud on 
your title to this money. ’’ 

The minister tried to express his thanks. 

‘Oh, by the way,’’ Mr. Baker interrupted, 
‘‘you didn’t come for your mail last night, 
and so I thought I’d bring you this letter. It 
looked as if it might be important. ’’ 

The letter, when Mr. Lynn read it after 
reaching home, did prove to be of some im- 
portance. 

‘*It is from the stranger who was at church 
four weeks ago,’’ said Horace to his wife. 
| **He is a Mr. Perham from Bayport, and he 
| is one of the committee of the Second Parish 
Church there. It is a small but prosperous 
| and growing society, he says, and they have 
paid their minister two thousand dollars. He 
has accepted a call elsewhere, and Mr. Perham 
wants me to preach there as a candidate. ’’ 

“That comes of your preaching your best 
sermon that rainy Sunday, instead of post- 
poning it, as I advised you,’’ said Alice. 

‘*T think that must be so,’’ agreed Horace, 
with asmile. ‘‘At any rate, this is what Mr. 
| Perham says: ‘I hope that the man who could 
| preach such a sermon on a stormy Sunday, 
with only a handful of people present, will 
| prove to be the man we are looking for.’ ’’ 





“*T know you’ll get a call, Horace!’’ cried | 


his wife, exultingly. 
we shall move?’’ 

‘*Well, not immediately, I think. The truth 
is, that even if I had the call, I should feel 
obliged to decline. ’’ 

**Decline!’’ 

‘*Yes, I think so. In the first place, I can’t 
preach such a sermon as that every Sunday, 
or very often. I hope to be able to some time, 
but I must grow first. But independently of 
that, I have just made a beginning here, and 
it would be desertion to leave. The day will 
come, no doubt, when it will be right for me 
to go, but for the present my work is right 
here, among these ‘ people. 
your account, Alice.’’ 

‘*But you needn’t be sorry on my account, 
now or ever,’’ said Alice. She came over to 
him, and spoke with unusual earnestness: 
‘*Wherever your work is, there mine shall be, 
and there I shall be contented; and always, in 


**How soon do you think 


1 sent it off this morning with 


Don’t fret , 


plained, ‘‘are anxious to hear it, and those of , 


in the box, but it amounts to twenty-four | 


I am sorry on‘ 


Facsimile copies ** Declaration of Fadenentonse.” | 
certifi qo? . Ss. ae of State. With superb illumi- 
nated borders of coats of arms of 13 original states, $1.00 ; 
without border, 50c. post-paid. Edward Bartlett, Lockiand 4,0. 








You Want Good Mustard. Ask for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


AND GET IT 














ANTED LIVE ee ee, oe men 

and women to introduce our Toys. ol le 

rices. Agent’s outfit 12 Oak Bows 5c. each, sell 

or 15c. ; 6 Red Tin-plate Autos 8c. each, sell for 25c. 

$1.08 investment brings $3.30. Bows 52 Inches Outi 
| fold to 30 inches. Autos 9x4 inches, 3-inch a Outfi 

| weighs 6 lbs. SOULE TOY CO., 


GENUINE 


GOLD-PLATED 
WATCH CHAIN 30c. 


Elegant, rich, yellow gold finish. 
SELECTIVE SUPPLY CO., LYNN, MASS. 
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Usea 
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| 
Cocoa. | 


Is Absolutely Pure. 
Requires 
only 







* as of other makes 
because of its 

Double Strength. 

Sample on request. 
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IVE UP the 
bilious, nerv- 
ous, headache kind, 
the kind you have 
been using, and try 
the kind that cheers. 


Old Grist Mill 


Both look alike, have much the same 
fragrance and are similar in taste, but 
your own experience will reveal a great 
difference. Try it 


150 to 200 Cupe to the Pound, 20c. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

















HE same care 
should be exer- 
cised in buying 
toilet paper as in 
selecting toilet 
soap or providing 
any other supplies 
for the toilet and 
bath 


Handif old 


Toilet Paper 


Not made from waste paper or any cheap material, 
but from fresh, new, clean paper stoc 

The Handifold package automatically se rves one 
double sheet at a time, no more, no les 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3- pac’ ‘kage car- 
ton) is an ornament to any bathroom 

Next time simply ask for ““Handifold”’ 
dealer will know what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 


and the 




















All PURE 
Always PURE 
PURE in All Ways 


SLADE’S 


Spices, Cream Tartar, 
Extracts, Etc. 


strates their 





journal in the land.”— A. R. Gray, M.D. 


“The most searching analysis of the D. & L. Slade Co.'s spices but demon- 
and purity, and condiments sold under their 
brand are eminently worthy of praise from every soma and every health 


Professor Allyn of the Westfield (Mass.) Board of Health 
certifies that SLADE’S Spices are “Absolutely Pure and Excellent,” being 


particularly rich in those oils which make spices valuable. 


Refuse the doubtful — ask for SLADE’S. Most grocers can supply you. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 


88 Broad Street, Boston. 



































the words of Ruth of old, ‘Thy people shall be | 


my people.’ ”’ 
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={ All Wool Auto and St Rug = 
= ool Auto and Steamer Rug 
aa a 
~ “ 99 ” 
= BIG 3” Offer §&: 
b+o+ 7 
~ HERE are but few articles which [-4 
~ possess a wider range of useful- {°°} 
~ ness than this Auto and Steamer — 
“a Rug. The Rug is all wool,60 x 72 fe 
os inches, fringed, Bellevue grade, with [C7] 
om a gray and white check and a green - 
~ and seal brown plaid, which closely — }.+4 
resembles the high-grade Scotch and {57} 
por English patterns. It is designed +1 
oe : = 
par especially for use on the auto or pee 
wee steamer, or while attending football [7] 
oe games. It is, however, equally serv- a 
oe iceable for the lounge, bed, porch,  }+-4 
i or for carriage or sleigh riding. In [0% 
~ fact, it may be used whenever addi- J 
peed tional protection is needed during  }-+4 
- the cool months of the year. ~ 
ood os 
pao THE OFFER “Big 3” Offer. The Autoand Steamer Rug described} -~4 
~ * above is given to Companion subscribers only for ~ 
4 three new subscriptions sent us between Oct. 1, 1912, and Oct. 1,1913. {..j 
+4 See Conditions, page 590, in The Companion of Oct. 24. Price $5. Sent }++4 
~ by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. ee 
~ PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, M husett t= 
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BESS IV BEESBR BESS THE COMPANION 


As a divan, it is an |  - ee As an inviting bed, it 
ornament to any room, a ay l||| solves the problem of 
and furnishes a de- ~~ & i \ caring for the unex- 
lightful place for short pected guest. Ideal for 
rests during the day. use in case of sickness. 




































































You Really Should Have One in Your Home 


UST what you want for use in sitting-room, den, small bedroom, crowded apartment and the 
J sleeping-porch. Closed, it occupies only 27 x 72 inches of space. Extended, it is a full-size bed. The 
Climax Couch has a substantial wire fabric supported at each end by a double row of coiled steel 
springs. It is very elastic, but doesn’t sag or bag out of shape, and when made into a bed, both sides are 
of equal height, a feature found in no other couch bed. The hinged mattress and bed coverings are kept 
in place by low head and foot rails. The frame is made of the best steel tubing, warranted to sustain any 
human weight. The mattress is hinged in the middle, and you fold it or unfold it as desired. The 
operation of opening and closing the couch is most simple. 


A Light Pressure of the Foot on a Lever Does It. 


If you are going to buy a couch, don’t buy a cheap, flimsy one, that will quickly go to pieces, but 
buy the Climax — built for a lifetime. It is the biggest couch value ever offered. Call on your dealer 
to-day and ask to see the Climax Couch, and don’t be persuaded that some other is ‘‘ just as good.”’ 


If you can’t get the Climax in your town, notify us, giving the name of 
your dealer, and you shall have it if we have to ship from the factory. 


Write us for illustrated descriptive booklet. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





